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The Tragedies of ZEfchylus tranflated by R. Potter. 4to. Ul. tse 
Jewed, Payne. 


HE celebrated author, whofe remaining tragedies are 

here prefented to the public, was born at Athens, about 
525 years before the Chriftian era, His two brothers, Cynz- 
girus and Amynias, acquired immortal honour in the battle 
of Marathon, and the fea-fight of Salamis. Our poet-like- 
wife diftinguifhed himfelf in thefe engagements, and after- 
wards in the battle of Platza, as an active and intrepid 
warrior. 

He had read Homer with the warmeft enthuhalm, and find- 
ing him inimitable in the epopea, he conceived the defign of 
forming the drama into a new fpecies of poetry, which fhould 
rival even the epic in fplendor and dignity. He availed him- 
felf of the opening made by Thefpis. He retained the ode 
and mufic, which, properly fpeaking, conftituted the original 
tragedy. But he introduced the dialogue. He made his fpeak- 
ers undertake an action, into which he tranfplanted every cir- 
cumftance of the epic poem, which fuited his purpofe. He 
formed a plot or intrigue, and a cataftrophe; he interefted 
the paffions of his auditors. He gave charaéters, manners, 
and a proper elocution to his ators. He is therefore, with 
propriety, calléd the father of the drama. But, in his pieces, 
the tragic mufe has a fierce and gigantic air, with very few of 
thofe artificial embellifhments, which are now fuppofed to con- 
ftitute the moft attra&tive part of her charaéter. The beft 


critics affign to Zfchylus tragic dignity, to Sophocles har- 
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monious elegance, to Euripides the moral and: the pathetic. 
"H Everred's copia, nat N Soponagss AoypsoTng, nts To Aro KvAw 
Soya, are mentioned by Plutarch™, as the diftinguifhing cha- 
racteriftics of thefe writers. 

ZEfchylus wrote a great number of tragedies, fome fay ninety, 
of which there are only feven remaining. 

I. Prometheus chained to a Rock [on Mount Caucafus].—In 
this drama there is a fublimity of conception, a ftrength, a 


‘fire, a certain favage dignity peculiar to this bold writer. The 


wild and defolate rock frowning over the fea, the ftern and 
imperious fons of Pallas and Styx, holding up Prometheus to 
jts rifted fide, while Vulcan’ fixes his chains, the nymphs of 
the ocean flying to its fummit to commierate his unhappy 
ftate, old Oceanus on his hippogriff, the appearance of fo, 
the defcent of Mercury, the whirlwind tearing up the fands, 
fwelling the boifterous fea, and dafhing its waves to the ftars, 
the vollied thunders rolling all their fiery rage again{ft the 
rock, and the figure of Prometheus unappalled at this terrible 
ftorm, and bidding defiance to Jupiter, form a fucceffion of 
fublime images, and an auguft and awsul fcenery. 


¢ ¥et this horrid grandeur is tempered with much tendernefs, 
The reluctance of Vulcan to execute the fevere commands of Ju- 
piter, is finely contrafted to the eager unfeeling infolence of 
Strength and Force ; the character of Io is mournfully gentle ; 
and the Oceanitide are of a moft amiable mildnefs, joined to a 
firm but modeft prudence; even the untameable ferocity of 
Prometheus, a god of the haughty race of Titan, difcovers un- 


der it a benevolence, that interefts us deeply in his fufferings,’— 


In the midft of the hurricane, Prometheus exclaims : 


‘ I feel in very deed 
The firm earth rock ; the thunder’s deep’ning roar 
Rolls with redoubled rage; the bick’ring flames 
Plath thick ; the eddying fands are whirl’d on high ; 
In dreadful oppofition the wild winds 
Rend the vex’d air; the boift’rous billows rife 
Confounding fea and fky; th’ impetuous ftorm 
Rolls all its terrible fury on my head, 
Seeft thou this, awful Themis, and thou, ther, 
Thro’ whofe pure azure floats the general fiream 
Of liquid light, fee you what wrongs I fuffer !’ 


Ii, The Supplicants.—Thefe fupplicants are the fifty daugh- 
ters of Danaus, who fled with their father from Agypt to 
Argos, and .implored the protettion of Pelafgus, to whom 
they were diftantly related, againft the fifty fons of AEgyptus, 
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* Plut, de Gloria Athen. p. 348, 
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who, by the order of their father, demanded them in mar- 
riage, in oppofition, as they reprefented it, to their own in- 
clinations, the Jaws of nature, and the will of the gods, The 
fupplicants are purfued ; but protected by Pelafgus.—The 
marfiage and the maflacre of the fons of Agyptus are fub- 
fequent tranfadtions *, not included in this drama. 


‘ The fire and fury, that rages through the former play, is 
agreeably contrafted, where perhaps the reader may leaft ex- 
pect it, with the faber fpirit of the daughters of Danaus. 
Thefe illuftrious fupplicants are drawn indeed with a firmnefs of 
foul becoming their high rank, but tempered with a modeft 
and amiable fenfibility, and an interefting plaintivenefs, that 
might have been a mocel even to the gentle and paffionate Ovid ; 
and that heart muft have litle of the fine feelings-of humanity, 
that does not fympathize with their diftrefs. The provident 
wifdom of their father Dandis, the calm but firm dignity of 
Pelafgus, the inviolable attachment to the laws of hofpitality, 
the folemn fenfe of religion, and the chaftenefs of fentiment 
through the whole, muft pleafe every mind, that is capable of 
being touched with the gracious fimplicity of ancient manners.” 


III. The Seven Chiefs againft Thebes.—Eteocles, the elder 
fon of Oedipus and Jocafta, agreed with his brother Polynices, 
that after their father’s death they fhould reign year by year 
alternately. But the former, having reigned his year, would 
not refign the government ; upon which the latter, determining 
to profecute his claim by force, befieged the city. The Seven 
Chiefs, who are placed at the gates, and command in the at- 
tack, are Tydeus, Capaneus, Eteoclus, Hippomedon, Par- 
thenopceeus, Amphiaraus, and Polynices. The perfons of the 
drama are, ‘Eteocles, a Meffenger, Antigone and Ifmene, fifters 
to the two contending princes, a Herald, and the Chorus. 
Eteocles and Polynices fall by each other’s hand ; and on that 
event, Antigone and Ifmene are introduced, bewailing the 
jofs of their brothers, and the misfortunes of their family. 


‘ E{chylus.has fixed the fcene of this tragedy in Thebes, 
before the principal temple. The clath of arms, the neighing of 
the horfes, and the fhouts of the foldiers are heard. Eteocles 
appears furrounded with the citizens, whom he animates to de- 
fend the walls. In the mean time the chorus, which is com- 
pofed of Theban ladies, diftracted with their fears, ars hanging 
on the ftatues of the gods, that adorn the area before the temple, 
Longinus has remarked on the fublimity of the dialogue; it is 
worthy of an experienced veteran, and a brave yoang king arm- 
ing in defence of his crown, his life, and his honour. The cha» 
racters of the feven chiefs are exquifitely marked and varied; and 
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their impetuous ferocity is admirably contrafted with the cabm 
and deliberate courage of thofe appointed to oppofe them. 

‘ The judicious choice ofthe perfons of the chorus forms one 
of the principal graces of this tragedy, as it gave the poet an 
Opportunity of mixing the natural timidity of the female cha- 
rater with the animated and fiery daring of heroes; the fears of 
thefe daughters of Cadmus prefenting nothing to their imagi- 
nation but the fcenes of diftrefs and horror, which the infolence 
of conqueft {preads through a vanquifhed and plundered city, 
and this painted in the warmeft colours, in the ftrongeft ftyle of 
ZE{chylus. ) 

‘: Befides the intrinfic beauty of this tragedy, which is very 


-firiking, it has to us this farther merit, that it has given birth 
to three of the fineft poems of antiquity, the Antigone of So- 


phocles, the Phoenifle of Euripides, and the Thebaid of 


Statius.’ 


Ariftophanes * ftyles this tragedy, Seaua Agswe peso, 62 
‘drama breathing a martial fpirit;’? and Gorgias, as Piutarch 
tells us +, called it, ueytsoy Agews, ‘ the greateft effort of a 
martial genius,’ 

IV. Agamemnon.—This prince, on his return from the 
frege of Troy, carried with him Caffandra, the daughter of 
Priam, to his palace at Argos. Soon after their arrival, they 
were bafely murdered by Clytemneftra, the wife of Agamemnon, 
and her paramour /gifthus. 


‘ Short as the part of Agamemnon is, the poet has the ad- 
drefs to throw fuch an amiable dignity around him, that we foon 
become interefted in his favour, and are predifpofed to lament 
his fate. The character of Clytemneftra is finely marked; an 
high fpirited, artful, clofe, determined, dangerous woman. But 
the poet has no where exerted fuch efforts:of his genius, as ia 
the {cene where Caflandra appears, As a prophetefs, fhe gives 
every mark of the divine infpiration, from the daik and diftant 
hint, through all the-noble imagery of the prophetic enthufiafm ; 
till as the cataftrophe advances, fhe more and more piainly de. 
clares it. As a fuffering princefs, her grief is plaintive, lively, 
and piercing ; yet fhe goes to meet her death, which fhe clearly 
foretells, with a firmnefs worthy the daughter of Priam, and 
the fitter of Heétor. Nothing can be more’ animated or more. 
interefting than this fcene. The conduct of the poet through 
this play is exquifitely judicious. Every fcene gives us fome 
obfcure hint, or ominous prefage, enough to keep our attention 
always raifed, and to prepare us for the event, Even the ftudied 
caution of Clytemnettra is finely managed to produce that ef- 
fe&i; whilft the fecrecy, with which fhe conduéts her defign, 
keeps us in-fufpence, and prevents a difcovery, till we hear the 
dying groans of her murdered hufband.’ : 


t Rane, att iv- 2. 
Though 





* Sympof, lib. vii. p. 715. 
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Though the real motive, which inftigated Clytemneftra and 
ZEgifthus to the murder of Agamemnon, was their ¢griminal 
connection ; yet after his death both of them attempt to vin- 
dicate this atrocious aét by recrimination. ‘The former brand- 
ing him with inhumanity for facrificing his daughter Iphigenia, 
the latter reproaching him with the crimes of his father Atreus. 
This is the natural language of guilt. 

The following fpeech of Clytemneftra to Agamemnon, on 
their firft interview, after his. return from Troy, whem the and 
ZEgyfthus had previoufly concerted the fcheme of murdering 
him, exhibits a more ftriking picture of treachery and diffi- 
mulation, than is perhaps to be met with in ov. other 
writer, 

« Clytemneftra. 


‘ Friends, fellow-citizens *, whofe counfils guide 
The ftate of Argos, in your reverend prefence 

A wife’s fond love I bluth nét to difclofe : 

Thus habit foftens dread. From my full heart 
Will I recount my melancholy life 

Thro’ the long ftay of my lov’d lord at Troy ; 

For a weak woman, in her hufband’s abfence, 
Penfive to fit and lonely in her houfe, 

Tis difmal, lift’ning to each frightfull tale : 

Firft one afareis her, then another comes 

Charg’d with worfe tidings. Had my poor lord here 
Suffer’d as many wounds as common fame 
Reported, like a net he had been pierc’d : 

Had he been flain oft’ as the loud-tongued rumour 
Was nois’d abroad, Geryon’s triple mail’ 

Moft yield the palm to him, were he now living, 
For of the dead [ {peak not, and could boaft 

His triple form thrice multiplied, to die 

In each form fingly +. Such reports opprefs’d me, 
Till life became diftaftefull, and my hands 

Were prompted oft’ to deeds of defperation. 

Nor is my fon Oreftes, the dear tie 

That binds us each to th’ other, prefent here 

‘Lo aid me, as he ought; nay, marvel not, 

The friendly Strophius with a right ftrong arm 





* The Chorus, ainéiing of Argive fenators. 
+ It is difficult to fay, what is the precife meaning of Clytem- 
neftra in this paflage. We fhall {ubmit it to the critical reader. 


Ex 3 ny TeOynxwg, we emanduver AcyoL, 
Teisapeatog + ay Duguay 6 derlegos 
TloaAny avwbev (ray xatw yag & Atyor 
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Proteéts him in Phocea; whilft his care 
Saw danger threat me in a double form, 
The lofs of thee at Troy, the anarchy 
‘That might enfue, fhould madnefs drive the people 
To deeds of violence, as men are prompt 
Infultingly to trample on the fall’n: 
Such care dwells not with fraud. At thy return 
* ‘The gufhiag fountains of my tears are dried, 
Save that my eyes are weak with midnight watchings 
Strashing, thro’ tears, if haply they might fee 
Thy fignal fires, that claim’d my fix’d attention. 
If they were clos’d in fleep, a filly fly 
Wou’d, with its flighteft murm’rings, make me ftart, 
And wake me to more fears. For thy, dear fake 
All this I fuffer’d: but my jocund heart 
Forgets it all, whilft I behold my lord, 
My guardian, the ftrong anehor of my hope, 
‘The ftately column that fupports my houfe, 
Dear as an only child to a fond parent ; 
Welcome as land, which the loft mariner 
Beyond his hope difcries; welcome as day 
After a night of florms with fairer beams 
Returning ;. welcome as the liquid lapfe 
~ Of fountain to the thirfty traveller ; 
So pleafant.is it to efcape the chain 
Of hard conftraint. Such greeting I efteem 
Due to thy honour: let it not offend, 
For I have fuffer’d much. Bat, my lov’d lord, 
Leave now that car; nor on the bare ground fet 
That royal foot, beneath whofe mighty tread 
Troy trembl’d. THafte, ye virgins, to whofe care 
This pleafing office is entrufted, {pread 
The ftreets with tapeftry ; let the ground be cover’d 
With richeft purple, leading to the palace; 
That honour with due ftate may grace his entry 
Tho’ unexpected, My attentive care 
Shall, if the gods permit, difpofe the reit 
To welcome his high glories, as I ought.’ 










































As Clytemneftra was confcious, that fhe had not fpent her 
time in a melancholy retreat, but in the company of her gal- 
Jant, fhe paints the horrors of folitude in the ftrongeft colours, 
and thereby endeavours to fuggeft fuch ait apology for her cri- 
minal conduét,. as might ferve to extenuate her guilt, in cafe 
her hufband fhould hear of it, and charge her with it, before 
the accomplifhment of her defign. | 


‘ Penfive to ft and lonely in her houfe, 
"Tis difmal,’— , | 
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Or, as it is emphatically expreffed in the original, egaras acy 
xaxov; and therefore it could be no wonder, that fie was 
tempted to take a companion. , 

Defigning hypocrites ufually exceed the bounds of truth 
and reafon, in their addrefles to thofe, whom they with to 
circumvent, The fpeech of Clytemmeftra is ef this kind; 
full of falfe infinuations, and extravagant flattery. She tells 
her hufband, thatin the height of her defpair, and the agony 
the fuffered for his abfence, fhe had often attempted to put an 
end to her life, and had only been prevented by the interpo- 
‘ition of her attendants, She apologizes for the abfence of 
Oreftes, by pretending, that fhe had put him. under the pro-« 
tection of a powerful friend, out of real afféftion, Jeft he thould 
be killed in any popular infurre&tion; when in fa&,- the herfelf 
and 4gifthus had obliged him to fly from Argos. £ That 
mother, fays Oreftes, caft meout to want and mifery.’ Shethen 
accofts her hufband with many flattering appellations, and ex- 
pteflions of endearment, and propofes, that the ftreets fhoultl 
be covered with the richeft tapeftry, left his royal feet fhould 
be injured by walking from his car to his palace. This pro« 
pofal the hero reje&s with a noble difdain. 


« Agamemnon, 


t Daughter? of Leda, guardian of my houfe, 
Thy words are correfpandent to my abfence 
Of no fmall length. With better grace my praife 
Would come from others: footh me not with ftrains 
Of adulation, asa girl; nor raife, 
As to fome proud barbaric king, that loves 
Loud acclamations ecchoed from the mouths 
Of proftrate worfhippers, a clamorous welcome : 
Nor fpread the ftreets with tapeftry ; ’tis invidious 3 
Thefe are the honours we fhould: pay the gods. 
For mortal man to tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroid’ry No: I dare not do it. 
Refpect me as a man, not as a god. 

_ Why fhould my: foot pollute thefe vefts, that glow 
With various tin&ur’d radiance? my full fame 

- Swells high without it; and the temperate rule 
OF cool difcretion is the choiceft gift 
Of fav’ring heav’n. Happy: the man, whofe life 
Is {pent in friendthip’s calm fecurity. 
Thefe fober joys be mine, I afk no more.’ 


“We hall give our readers an account of the three remaining 
tragedies, and pay a proper sefpect to this mafterly tranflation, 
in our next, 
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T be true Theory and Pra&ice of Hufbandry: deduced from philofo- 
phical Refearches and Experience, By Cuthbert Clarke. 40, 
ros. 6d. Robinfon. 


As all the operations of nature, both in the animal and ve- 

getable world, appear to be conducted by general laws, 
it is obvious that in agriculture, no lefs than in phyfic, the 
theory and practice of the fcience muft be intimately conneéted 
with each other. Excellent crops have doubtlefs been raifed 
by perfons who were little acquainted with theory, but fuch 
men have generally reduced, if not exhaufted their land, or 
proved fuccefsful only when a rich frefh foil was that on which 
they employed their labour. A work, therefore, which tends 
to eftablifh agriculture upon fixed principles, cannot fail of 
being highly ufeful ; and the volume now before us is un- 
gueftionably of this kind. 

This treatife-is written in the form of dialogue, and divided 
into three fections.. The author begins with demonftrating the 
neceflary conneétion between the theory and praétice of huf- 
bandry, after which he delineatés a plan of education parti- 
cularly adapted to the young farmer. , | 


‘ Youth, fays he, intended for that laborious, though inte- 
refling profeflion, require (in their infancy) no other treatment 
than what is common to thofe intended for other profeffions, viz. 
a due care of their temperance, goed example, and proper ex- 
ercife :—on which depend many perfeétions of both body and 
mind, that are moft defirable in manhood. 1n a word, let the 
cloathing and diet be as fparing, and the exercife as great as 
an uninterrupted ftate of health can admit. No oppreffion ; 
little indulgence; and as to the example, let it be moral and 
devout: fteering clear, however, of old-wifery and pious fraud. 
If fuch attention is alfo given to the diale& and pronunciation, 
as to form their language to the national ftandard, they may 
one time or other be benefited* thereby ; efpecially if they have 
occafion to be in places diftant from that of their nativity. I 
have féen men who knew not p from 7, by being habituated in 
youth to hear and fpeak the ftandard language, have more ad- 
drefs and fentiment, than others who had been taught reading, 
writing, and the ufe of numbers, and no way inferior in judge- 
ment, but embarraffed with a vicious pronunciation, and a bad 
arrangement of words or figns of ideas. It is in the nurfe’s 
hand that diftin& pronunciation may be acquired witb moft eafe : 
and then, and as foon after as may be, that the proper names of 
things, and true figns of ideas be grafted in the memory. Af- 
ter which, to accuftom them to hear nothing but clear, decifive 
_anfwers, and- interrogations, concife and fair reafonings, are the 

likelieft means at that age to enrich and cultivate the foul. At 
fix, or perhaps five years old, if-healthy, they ovght to be pet 
to 
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to fchool, and there continued, (if health permit) until they ar® 
completed in reading, Enghth grammar, writing, and accounts. 
And if taught to make’a graceful bow, &c. fo much the bet- 
ter; for. 1 fee no reafon why a farmer, more than any other 
reputable man, fhould appear or be aukward in any refpeét. 

‘ This circle of inftru€tion, provided they are under thé care 
of proper mafters, may be perfeétly accomplifhed in four or five 
years ; during which time the utmoft attention ought to be paid 
to the above particulars, and to their general deportment: en- 
couraging by every means diligence, cleanlinefs, activity, acute- 
nefs, and probity: taking alfo careto mark with due difrefpec& 
whatever is flovenly and mean. And above all, the golden 
axiom, ‘‘ Do to others, as you would have them do.to you,” 
ought to be urged, both in example and precept, at this feafon: 
Becaufe, youth about that age, have an exceflive defire to be 
poffefied of fuch things as pleafe the animal nature; hence, if 
the divine or rational nature is not kept a ‘full match for thofe 
defires, opportunity will certainly induce them to embrace un- 
warrantable gratifications ; which once grown to habit, may 
prove irremediable. ‘The axiom ought, therefore, in the fulleft 
extent, to be incolcated, as it is the moft faithful monitor ; 
containing not only the effence of every human inftitution: 


worthy of notice, but alfo the will of the Eternal and Adorable 
God !’ 


In treating of this fubje&t, the author difcovers a laudable. 
zeal for promoting the moral, focial, and oeconomical, duties, 
the importance of which he places in a juft point of view. 

The fubje&ts next confidered are, the neceffity of farmers 
making entries of their tranfactions; who are, and who are 
not fit for hufbandmen ; the criterion of good plowing; ob- 
fervations on thin plowing ; experiments to fhew how corn ve- 
getates ; the affinity between plants and animals. The fol- 


lowing’ are part of the author’s remarks in explanation of this 
doétrine. 


¢ Firft, then, in the analyfis of a grain of wheat, we find the 
embryo plant or germ placed in two lobes, in a manner exadly 
fimilar to the foetus in the placenta or cotyledones of animals. 
We alfo find the germ in the firft ftages of vegetation nourifhed 
by the matter the lobes contain, through veins difperfed antongtt 
it, and connefted to the germ in a manner analogous to the um- 
bilical vein of the foetus. And as the umbilical orifice of an 
animal is clofed (after it is protruded from the womb) by a li- 
gature formed of the veins and arteries, which conftitute the tube 
or funiculis umbilicalis, as it is called: fo, in like manner, when 
the nourifhment which the lobes contained, is exhaufted;—the 
veffels which were difperfed amongft it, and connected to the 
germ, contract and draw the huék or covering upon the orifice ; 
and there it continues as a ligature, until the agglutination bs 
the 
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the orifice is completed :—than which nothing can be a more 
ftriking inftance of famenefs. 

‘ Plants are alfo analogous to animals in the circulation of 
the juices and humours of their bodies; having air and fap 
veffels correfponding to the veins and arteries in the animal 
body; and the genial heat occafioned by fermentation ferves the 
purpoles of the throbbing heart. They alfo, like animals, if 
their head or top is long deprived of air, after they are delivered, 
die. by {uffocation : as is the cafe when feed is laid too deep in 
the kepald and when the mould has been trampled or rolled too 
my 

« Secondly, From this period, until they refpectively arrive 
at maturity, we find the plant and the animal under much the 
fame predicament ; fometimes fleeping and fometimes awake 5 
fometimes in motion, and fometimes ftanding ftill. ‘The one 
moves by voluntary agency, and the other by fortuitous means, 
it is acknowledged; but the exercife a plant receives by vi- 
brating in a breeze, probably as much affifts its digeftion and 

perdpiration, as a, gallop affifts thofe operations in a colt, &¢.— 
We likewife' find them in the fame expofure, fuffering together 
from the feverity of feafons, and recovering alike when thefe 
are; pal. 

_* We alfo. perceive them improve reciprocally by an enlarged 
pafture ; and mutually thrive better by being kept clean, In 
fhort, except in point of mere fenfation and voluntary motion, 
as before obferved, from the womb to the fummit of maturity, 
there is: the mof unexceptionable analogy between thefe 
worlds. 

: « And thirdly, When they: have arrived at maturity, we be- 
hold, if pofible, a ftill greater affinity ; each having their fexes, 
their propenfities, their feafons of copulation, and pregnancy 
confequent thereon: after which their efforts are ftill exaétly 
fimilar, being in. both cafes principally dire&ted to promote the 

srowth and welfare of their young :—and although fome ani- 
mals furvive the operation, there are others, like the corn tribe, 
that die as foon as they have protruded their ovaries ; and all 
of them, after. they, become through age incapable of repro- 
duftion,. haften to a diffolution.’ 


We are afterwards prefented with experiments to fhew ‘the 
proper depth at which corn-feed ought to be depofited ; the 
way to make wheat in the leaf keep or recover its vérdure; 
the beft form of ridges pointed out; the joint ufe of plowing 
and. manure recommended; explanations of the nature and ufe 
of foil,;. what the real. food of plants is; a common error in 
hufbandry pointed out, with its remedy ; the ufe.and abufe of 
liming land; felec&t matters in the bufinefs, of -hufbandmen 
pointed out; analogy between foil and. the animal ftomach 
pointed out ; the ufeof inftin& among animals; the neceffity 
of hufbandmen being judges of ftock; the true thape op a 

horfe ; 
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horfe; the true fhape of a bull, &c, differtation on the dif- 
ferent breeds of fheep; the caufe of the rot or decay amang 
~ the fheep, with its remedy; a. differtation on the different 
breeds of fwine, their comparative excellence, &c. the beft 
method of choofing and preferving feeds; the caufe and re- 
medy of the {mut in wheat ; the beft fteeps for feed pointed 
out; the reafon of corn degenerating ; the leaft weight that 
feed-corn fhould be taken at, minutely pointed out: exordium 
to the differtation on graffes, We next meet with a new theory 
of. abforption, &c. in which the author not only difplays a 
lively imagination, but an intimate acquaintance with natural 
and experimental philofophy. In refpeé of this theory how- 
ever, the author defires that it fhould be confidered merely as a 
hypothefis, until it receive confirmation from farther experi- 
ments. 

The fubfequent topics of the author’s obfervations are, the 
time to harveft grafles for feed ; the time and manner of makin 
good hay ; the preparation of foils for graffes of different forts ; 
a cheap and effectual artificial manure pointed out ; its attrace 
tive quality demonftrated ; the management of ray-grafs; rea= 
fons for omitting a crop of corn when grafs-feeds are fown; 
remarks on ftinting mew land; on changing land from grafs 
to corn; beft graffes for fheep-pafture, &c. feeds improper for 
pleafure ground pointed out; precautions relative to draining 
land ; direétions to reclaim poor land); the rationale of turnip 
culture ; an effe&tual method to deftroy the turnip fly ; how to 
manage lands that have been pared and burnt; the wafte of 
manure by field-foddering pointed out; the advantage of low 
fhearing corn ; the ufe of water asa manure; beft graffes for 
flooded land pointed out ; beft way to ufe watered land; cul- 
ture of artificial graffes ; rid clover taken in. lieu of oats recoms= 
mended ; rationale of planting ; remarks on pruning; the way, 
to raife and preferve good live fences; the beft dire@ions for 
fences to give fhelter; the caufe of pinching winds in the 
fpring, and fhaking winds in autumn, accounted for upon a 
new principle ; an impartial method of valuing and letting 
land; the form of the courfe of hufbandry, and leafe of a 
farm; neceflary particulars to be obferved in taking @ 
farm, &c. 

The fecond fedion contains a diftin& analyfis of the va-« 
rious mechanical powers, interfperfed with many judicious ob- 
fervations ; and in the .third we meet with the defcription 
of feveral inftruments that feem to be well contrived. fon 
the purpofe of the farmer, in refpeét both of profit and 
ule, 
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Mr. Clarke has thrown new light upon the abftrufe parts 
of agriculture ; but he has not paid that attention to elegance 
and ftyle, which might have been expeéted in fo philofophical 
and ingenious a writer. epee 


a 





A philofopbical Survey of the South of Ireland, in a Series of, Let- 
_ ters to John Watkinfon, M..D. 80. 65. in boards. Cadell. 


HESE Letters begin with an account of the city of Dub- 

- Jin, which the author concludes to be in magnitude nearer 

a fourth than a fifth of that‘of London. The bulk of it, he 
informs us, refembles the worft part of St. Giles’s, but the 
new fireets are in elegance equal to thofe of the Britifh ca- 
pital. | 3 
‘ The quays of Dublin, fays he, are its principal beauty ; 
they lie on each fide the river, which is banked, and walled in, 
the whole length of the city; and at the breadth of a wide 


_ ftreet from the river on each fide, the houfes are built front- 


ing each other, which has a grand effet. When thefe quays 
are paved like the ftreets of London, we fhall have nothing to 
compare with them. 

' © ‘The Liffy runs for about two miles almoft ftraight throagh 
the city, arid’over it are thrown five bridges; two of which, 
Effex and Queen’s Bridges, are newly built. The former has 
raifed foot-paths, alcoves, and baluftrades, like Weftminfter ; 
the latter is exceedingly neat, and, like the other, of a white 
ftone, coarfe but hard, which is found near the city. The re- 
maining three are as poor ftructures as you can conceive. 

* Effex bridge fronts Capel-fireet, one of the largeft in town, 
to the north, and Parliament-ftreet, a new and exceedingly neat 
trading ftreet, to the fouth: at the end of which, is almoit 
finifhed an exchange, a moft elegant ftru€ture, which does the 
merchants who conducted the building of it great honour; the 
expence being moftly defrayed by lotteries. The whole is of 
white ftone, richly embeliifhed with femicolumns of the Co- 
rinthian order, a cupola, and other ornaments, 

‘ Near this, on a little eminence, ftands his majeity’s caftle, 
the refidence of the chief governor; confifling of two large 
courts, called the upper and lower caftle-yard ; in the lower 1s 
the treafury, and fome~other public offices. Though there is 
little grandeur in the appearance of either, yet, upon the whole, 
this caftle is far fuperior to the palace of St. James’s, in the ex- 
terior, as well as in the fize, and elegance of the rooms within. 
Over the gates, leading to the upper yard, are two handfome 
Ratues, one of Juftice, the other of Fortitude; thefe, with an 
equeftrian ftatue of William III. in College Green, another of 
George II. in the centre of Stephen’s Green, and a third of 

George 
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George I. in the Mayoralty Garden, make up the fum total of 
‘the ftatuary I could either fee or hear of in Dublin; unlefs we 
reckon the two upon the Tholfel (the Guildhall of Dublin) 
which I don’t know whether to call monarchs or lord mayors. 

« But to expect many works of the fine arts in a country, 

_-but juft recovering from an almoft uninterrupted warfare of 
-near.fix hundred years, would be to look for the ripe fruits of 
autumn in\the lap of fpring.. Even London cannot boaft of 
many, confidering its mighty opulence. A fingle church, on 
the continent, is fometimes decorated with more ftatues, thaa 
are to be feen in the greateft city of Europe. 
_. ¢ There are but few public buildings here of any note ; fome, 
however, there are. The parliament-houfe is truly a moft au- 
guft pile, and admirably conitruéted in all its parts. The boufe 
of lords is beautiful ; the houfe of commons capatious and con- 
venient. The front is a grand portico, in form of the Greek 1, 
fupported by lofty columns of Portland ftone ; behind this, and 
over the houfe of commons, is raifed an oblate dome, which 
not appearing from the ftreet, gives a heavinefs to the perfpece 
tive, and the want of ftatues over the portico increafes it; but, . 
could it be viewed in its geometrical elevation, it would appear 
a very light ftruéture. 

‘ Near the parliament-houfe ftands the univerfity, confifting 
of two fquares; in the whole of which are thirty-three build- 
ings, of eight rooms each. ‘Three fides of the farther {quare 
are of brick, the fourth is a moft fuperb library, which, being 
built of very bad ftone, is unfortunately mouldering away. The 
infide is, at once, beautiful, commodious, and magnificent ; 
embellifhed with the bufts of feveral ancient and modern wor- 
thies. A. great part of the books on one fide were collected by 
archbifhop Ufher, who was one of the original members of this 
body, and without comparifon the moft learned man it ever pro- 
duced. The remainder on the fame fide were the bequeft of a 
Dr. Gilbert, who, it is faid, colle&ed them for the purpofe to 
which they are now applied. Since his time, which is above 
forty years, their number has not been much increafed, though 
there are many vacant fhelves on the other fide. Of courfe 
the modern publications in this library are very few; yet | am 
told there is a fufficient fund for purchafing every thing that 
comes out.’ 


Among the improvements of Dublin, Dr, Moffe’s Hofpital 
deferves particular attention. ‘This edifice, which is not only 
large but beautiful, is appropriated to the ufe of lying-in wo- 
men; the fupport of it arifing chiefly from mufical entertain. 
ments, and from fubfcriptions to a right of walking in the 
gardens. Here has been lately built a large circular room, 
called the rotunda, in ‘fize about a third of that of Ranelagh, 
but without any pillar in the centre. This is the grand fcene 


in Dublin for all their mufical entertainments, and the pub- 
lic 
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lic ufually reforts hither for recreation even on the Sunday 
evenings. 

* Of the common people in this city we meet with the fol- 
Jowing account, 


< I, who you know always {peak and write from prefent feel- 
ing, cannot defcribe to you how much I was hurt by the naf- 
tinefs of thefe ftreets, and by the {qualid appearance of the ca- 
naille, ‘The vaft inferiority of the lower ranks i in Dublin, com- 
pared-even with thofe of the country towns in England, is very 
‘ftriking. Seldom do they fhave, and when they do, it is but to 
dinmafk the traces of meagernefs and penury. Ina mornin 
before the higher clafles are up, you would imagine that ha f 
the prifons in Europe had been opened, and their contents 
‘emptied into this place. What mult it have been then, even 
within three years, when near 2000 wretches, much worfe, of 
courfe, than any now to be feen, exercifed the unreftrained trade 
‘of bepging ? Iam told that the nuifance was rifen to fuch a 
pitch, that you could fcarcely get clear of any fhop you entered, 
without the contamination of either ulcers or vermin, from the 
crowd of mendicants, who befet the door. 

‘ Dublin, by the bye, is indebted to one of our countrymen, 
‘@ Dr. Woodward, who has adeanry in the country, and a parifh 
in the city, for its riddance of this peft. He, with a laudable 
‘and unremitting perfeverance, fo vanquifhied the national preja- 
dice on this'head, that he at length prevailed to have a poor bill 

affed, free from all thofe errors that experince had difcovered 

in the Englith poor laws.’ 


We are told that the pradtice of drinking to excefs, formerly 
fo common in Ireland, is now almoft entirely abolifhed among 
the better fort of inhabitants ; who have banifhed from their 
tables the large goblet called a confiab/e, which the perfon 
that flinched his glafs was obliged to drink full of liquor. 

On leaving Dublin the author entertains us with an account 
of feveral parts in the country, and likewife with fome re- 
marks in favour. of Irith traditions. From the partiality he 
difcovers in treating of which fubje&t, we fhould fufpect him to 
be a native of that kingdom, notwithftanding his infinuations 
to the contrary. He feemsalfo to have imbibed from another 
quarter, an opinion concerning the Poems of Offian which 
may be confidered as erroneous; the authenticity of thofe 
poems being now almoft generally admitted. 

We fhall next prefent our readers with the author’s account 
of Cork. 


* This is a city large and extenfive, beyond my expectation. 


I had been taught ¢o think worfe of it, in all refpects, a it 
e 
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deferves ; it was defcribed as the magazine of naftinefs. And 
as it is the great fhambles of the kingdom, I was predifpofed 
to credit thefe reports; but it is really as clean, in general, @s 
the metropolis. The flaughter-houfes are all in the fuburbs, 
and there, indeed, the gale is not untainted ; but in the'city, 
properly fo called, all is tolerably clean, and confeqaentl 
{weet. If fufficient care were taken, even the fuburbs might be 
purged of every thing offenfive, either to the fight or {mel 
for they ftand upon the declivity of hills, and down each ftreet 
there is a copious flow of water, perpetually wafhing down the 
filth,- from the door of each flaughter-houfe into the river, 
which furrounds the town. The city is fituated, as Spencer 
graphically defcribes it, in his marriage of the Thames and 
Medway. 7 


‘ The fpreading Lee, that like an ifland fair; 
Enclofeth Cork, with his divided flood. 


¢ This ifland is interfe€ted with feveral canals, either natural 
or artificial, which, being banked and quayed in, bring up 
fhips almoft to every ftreet. The city, however, is moftly com- | 
pofed of lanes, cutting the main-ftreets at right angles, and: fo 
narrow, that one of them, which is but ten feet wide, is called 
Broad-lane. The honfes are old, and far from being elegant 
in their appearance. On the new quays, indeed, there are 
fome fair looking buildings ; which they are obliged to weas 


ther-flate. And this they do in a manner fo neat as to render it, 
almoft, ornamental. 


‘ There are two large ftone bridges, one to the north, and 


the other to the fouth, over the grand branches of the Lee, be- 
fides feveral fmall ones, and fome draw-bridges thrown over 


«the lefler branches or canals. There are feven churches, -an 


exchange, a cuftom-houfe, a barrack, feveral hofpitals, and 
other public ftructures, yet none of them worth a fecond look. 
I have not feen a fingle monument of antiquity in the whole 
town, nor heard a bell in any of the churches, too good for 
the dinner-bell of a country {quire. But here is fomething ine 
finitely better. Here is the bufy buftle of profperous trade, and 
all its concomitant bletlings ; here is a moft magnificent temple, 
erected to plenty, in the midftof amarfh. For that it was ori« 
ginally fuch, if there were no other evidence, the very name 
Imports : the work Cork or Corrach fignifying pa/us or fen, as 
I learn from Lhuid’s dictionary. 

‘ A bookfeller here has put this, and other traéts into my 
hands, which have been ufeful to me in my refearches, 
Smyth’s hiftory of Cork, quoting Stanihurft, reports that 120 
years ago Cork was but the third city:in Munfter, now’ it ig 
the fecond in the kingdom, and therefore called the Briftol of 
Ireland. 

_ § Except in the article of linen, its exports are more confider- 
able than thofe of Dublin. The balance of trade, I fhould con- 


ceive, to be againft Dublin, the trade of which, chiefly confitts 
| : in 
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in the importation of luxuries; whereas Cork deals almoft en- 
tirely in exporting the neceffaries of life, beef, pork, butter, 
hides, tallow, &c. | 7 
_» © All'the wealth of Munfter and Connaught paffes through 
two or three cities, which may be faid to have eaten up the 
furrounding country, where the wretched peafant never taftes 
the flefh of the cattle which he feeds; but fubfifts upon po- 
tatoes, generally without butter, and fometimes without 
milk.’— 
. o=¢ In the reign of Edward IV. there were eleven churches in 
Cork; now there are but feven. Yet it has ever fince that time 
been efteemed a thriving <ity, and in the memory of man it 
is faid to have. been dou$led. But we have already feen that 
the ftate of population cannot be afcertained from the. number 
of churches; if our anceftors had not ‘more religion than 
we have, they were certainly more addicted to building re- 
ligious houfes. o 

‘ To fee the reafon, why the number of churches has de- 
creafed with increafing population, we fhould recolleé&, that in 
the time of Edward IV. they had but one religion, that now 
they have many ; and that the catholics outnumber all other de- 
nominations, feven to one at leatt. 

¢ Asthe Romanifts adhere religioufly to all their old infti- 
tutions, in the number and divifions of parifhes, and as they 
have now but feven mafs-houfes in fo latge and populous a city, 
we may fairly fuppofe that there were no more parifhes in Ed- 
ward’s time; though there might have been eleven churches, 
reckoning’ in that number the chapels belonging to the four 
monafteries, which were then in Cork viz. Si. Dominick’s, 
St. Francis’s, the Red Abbey, and the Cill Abbey. 

* It muft too be obferved, that though the monafteries are 
deftroyed, the monks remain to this day, and have regular fer- 


‘ wicein their diftin&t houfes, as in the parifh mafs-houfes. In 


all of which they have a fucceflion of fervices, on Sundays 
and holy-days, from early in the morning, till late at night, 
for the accommodation of their numerous votaries.’ 


. The Letters in this volume, which confifts of forty five, 
are written in an apreeabie manger ; containing, befides other 
information, many pertinent remarks,on the prefent ftate of 
Ireland, and a view of the advantages which the author 
fuppofes would refult from the commercial and political union 
of that. kingdom with Great Britain.—A fhort appendix is 
added, giving an account of fome antique curiofities found in a 
finall bog near Cullen, 


The 
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The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Counties of Weftmorland aad 
Cumberland. By Jofeph Nicolfon, E/7. and Richard Burn, 
LL. D, 2 Vols. 4to, 21. 2s, Cadell, [ Continued from p. 390.] 


WE return with pleafure to our criticifm of this work, 
fince, whatever objection we have been obliged to make 
to the execution of it in fome re/pe@s, much is due to the pub- 


lifhers for the many curious and entertaining articles which it 
contains, 


The infcription in the fouth porch of the church of Kirkly 
Lonfdale is fufficiently mufical, though rather barren of ideas. 


‘ This porch by Baynes firft builded was, 
Of Hegholm-hall they were : 
And after fold to Chritter Wood, 
To keep in good repair. 
And is repaired as you fee, 
And kept in order good ; 
By the trae owner now thereof, — 
The forefaid Chrifter Wood.’ 


Speaking of fir Hugh Afkew, our hiftoriaris have this paffage. 


© Of which fir Hugh, there is a curious anecdote in a manu- 
{cript account of Cumberland (a copy of which is in the fixth vo- 
lume of Mr. Machel’s collection) written by Mr. Edmund Sand+ 
ford a gentleman of the houfe of Afkbam. Speaking of Moncafter 
and the country thereabouts, he fays, ** Four miles fouthward 
ftands Seaton, an.eftate of sool. a year, fometime a religious 
houfe, got by one fir ei Afkew yeoman of the cellar to queen 
Katharine in Henry the Eighth’s time, and born in this country, 
And when that queen was divorced from her hufband, this yeo- 
man was deftitute. And he applied himfelf for help to the lord 
chamberlain for fome place or other in the king’s fervice. The 
lord chamberlain knew him well, becaufe he had helped him toa 
cup of the beft, but told him he had no place for him but that of 
acharcoal carrier. Well, quoth Afkew, help me in with one foot, 
let me getin the other as 1 can. And upon a great holiday, the 
king looking out at fome fports, Afkew got a courtier, a friend 
of his, to ftand befide the king ; and he got on his velvet caffock, 
aud his gold chain, and a bafket of charcoal on his back, and 
marched in the king’s fight with it, O, fays the king, now I 
like yonder fellow well that difdains not to do his dirty office in 
his dainty cloaths ; what is he? Says his friend that ftood by on 
purpofe; it is Mr. Afkew that was yeoman of the cellar to the 
late queen’s majefty, and is now glad of this poor place, to keep 
him in your majefty’s fervice, which he will not forfake for all the 
world. The king fays, I had the beft wine when he was in the cel- 
lar: he is a gallant wine tafter ; let him have his place again. He 
afterwards knighted him, and gave unto him Seaton, At laft he fold 
Vout. XLY. April, 1778, | S his 
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his place,and came to Seaton, and married the daughterof fir John 
Huddlefton, and fettled this Seaton upon her. And fhe afterwards 
married Mr. Pennington lord of the manor of Moncaiter, and had 


_ a fon Jofeph, and a younger fon William Pennington, to whom 


fhe gave Seaton.” 


In the parifh of Kirkby Lonfdale is Hawkin Hall we are 
told, where was born Dr. Bainbridge, mafter of Chri Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in the reign of Charles I. who married at - 
Jfxty, and had nincteen children by his wife. 

This is a circumftance. rather more remarkable than any 
contained in the following fhort pailage, concerning the manor 
of Betham. * | 
’ € Within this manor alfo-is- Helflack Tower, now in ruins. 
Helflack moffes are remarkable for the ant or pifmire: about 
the middle of Auguft, when they take wing, a thoufand fea 
mews may be feen here catchtng thefe infeé&ts: the neighbours 
call them the pifmire fleet. In thefe moffes are found likewife, 
as in many others, large trees lying in all dire€tions at five foot 
depth,’ 

That feamews fhould catch infe&s, is not wonderful, any 
more than that trees fhould be found ’in moffes. As to the fea 
mews, our hiftorians would, not, we dare fay, engage for a 
thoufand every Apguft—they muft. be governed, like human 
infeé&t-catchers, by the caprice of theif commanders, What 
we are here told of the confant frequency of fea mews, re- 
minds us of M. Grofley, who in his tour to this country, 
written within thefe few years; affures his readers that in Lon- 
don all the women walk in fhoes, raifed out of the dirt by a 
ting of iron, Anglicé pattens; and that they make fuch an 
infufferable clattering you can’t hear yourfelf talk.—Grofley 
was in London about a. week, ‘walked out perhaps about once, 
and, meeting three or four pair of patvens, gave a// our women 
‘credit for them. | 

We are much obliged to our hiftorians for informing us that 
¢ there is a remarkable range of rocks called Whitbarrow {car’ 
at Witherflack—but, that ‘ they afford a romantic profpe@ to 
the country a// about,’ is what we might without much difficulty 
have conjectured. | 

The following is a curious will of *fir Lewis Clifford, who, 
with his patron the duke of Lancafter, was a favourer of the 
do&trines of Wicliff; but afterward recanted; and confeffed his 
errors to the archbifhop, Dec. 5, 1404.. 


‘¢ The fevententhe day of September, the yere of our lord 
-Jefu Chrift a thoufand-foure hundred and foure, I Lowys Clyf- 
forth, fals:and traytor to my Lord God and ‘to all’ the bleffed 
company of hevene, and unworthi to be clepyd a Chriften oe 
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make and ordeine my teftament and my Jaft will in this manere, 
At the begynning I moft unworthi and Goddis traytor recom- 
maunde my wrechid and fynfule foule hooly to the grace and to 
the grete mercy of the bleffed trynytie, and my wrechid careyne . 
to be beryed in the fertheft corner of the chirche-zerd, in which 
pariche my wrechid foule departeth fro my body. And I prey 
and charge my furvivors and mine executors, ‘as they wollen 
anfwere to fore God, and as all myne hoole truft in this matere 
is in him, that on my ftinking careyne be neyther leyd clothe of 
gold, ne of filke, but a black clothe, and a taper at myne hed, 
and another at my fete, ne ftone ne other thing, whereby eny 
man may witt where my ftynkyng careyne liggeth. And to 
that chirche do myne executors all thingis, which owen duly 
in fuch caas to be don, without eny more coft faaf to pore men. 
And alfo I prey my furvivors and myne executors, that eny 
dette that eny man kan axe me by true title, that hit be payd. 
And yf eny man kan trewly fay, that [have do hym eny harme 
in body or in good, that ye make largely his gree, whyles the 
goodes wole ftreeche. And I wole alfo, that none of myne ex- | 
€cutors meddle or mynyftre eny thinge of my goodys, withoutyn 
avyfe and confent of my furvivors or fum of hem. I bequethe 
to fire Phylype la Vache knight my maffe book and my porhoos, 
and my book of tribulacion to my daughter his wyf.”— 

What we are told of George the third earl of Cumberland, 
would almoft make us think our hiftorians were fpeaking of 
fome nobleman rather later than queen Elizabeth’s reigns 
‘ He was fo much addiéted, fay they, to tilting, horfe-courfing, 
fhooting, and other aftive, but expenfive, exercifes, that thefe 
recreations were the great occafion of his felling his lands.’ 

And again, in a curious memorial of the life of a Mr. 
Sedgewick, who was born in 1618, written. by himéfelf, 
he fays that Philip, earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
* could fcarcely read or write, being addiéted to all manner 
of {ports and recreations, His greateft delight was in hunting. 
He was alfo an excellent bowler; fo as he would oftentimes - 
make bowling matches for 5001.’ This earl’s fon loft great 
fums, the memorial fays, at bowls and dice— ‘ one time he 
loft at Greenwich 300], in money, and his coach and fix horfes.’ 
' This is almoft equal to the {pirit of modern days. 

The fame memorialift mentions a couplet, often repeated to 
him by his good miftrefs the lady Pembroke, written by Mr. 
Samuel Daniel, the famous poet and hiftoriographer, which 
will fall in with every reader’s feelings— 

‘ To have fome filly home I do defire, 
Loth ftill to warm me by another’s fire.’ 


_ The fubfequént anecdote of this lady Pembroke, related by 
the fame Mr. Sedgewick, isa fingular inftance of the wanton 
tyranny of the power which prefides over marriages, 
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¢ In her firft widowhood (as I have heard her fay) fhe refolv- 
ed, if God ordained a fecond marriage for her, never to have 
one that had children, and was a courtier, a curfer and fwearer. . 
And it was her fortune to light on one with all thefe qualifications 
in the extreme.’ 

—‘ Ina bill of expences of the funeral of one Guy Nelfon, 
about the reign of king Henry VIII. are thefe items: to fex 
prieftes 2s. 2d. For proving the teftament 3s. 4d. Making it 
4d. Item, to the prior of freers for fraternyte.’ 


An epitaph upon the wife of Lancelot Dawes, efq. in the 
church of Barton, written by her hufband 1673, merits pre- 
fervation. ‘The fixth line is curious. 


«© Under this ftone, reader, inter’d doth lye 
Beauty and virtue’s true epitomy. 
At her appearance the noone-fon 
Blafi’d and fhrank in ’caufe quite outdon, 
In her concenter’d did all graces dwell ; 
God pluck’d my rofe, that he might takea fmel. 
I'll fay no more; but weeping wifh I may 
Soone with thy dear chafte afhes com to lay.” 


A Latin epitaph which we fhall tranfcribe, is remarkable at 
leaft for its rhyme. 

‘ Moribus expertus, et miles honore repertus, 

Lowther Robertus jacet umbra mortis opertus. 

Aprilis menfe decimante diem, necis enfe 

Tranfit ad immenfe celeftis gaudia mente. 

Mille quadringentis ter denis, mens morientis, 

Annis, viventis efcas capit omnipotentis.’ 


In the parifh of Crofby Ravenfworth was difcovered fome 
years ago a fpaw water, now known by the name of Shapwell. 
‘ It is impregnated with fulphur, and fmells,’ our exa@ hif- 
torians tell us, ‘ like rotten eggs, or the barrel of a mutket 
juft fired.’ 


What the good doétor fays when he comes to Orton church, 
merits notice. 


‘ The people come regularly to church, five, fix, or feven 
miles, every Sunday. And the modern practice of appropriating 
feats hath not yet obtained in thischurch. All the feats, except 
the vicar’s, are repaired at the public expence ; and no one of 
the parifhioners hath a right to any particular feat. The con- 
trary prattice is extremely full of inconvenience in many places ; 
particularly in the metropolis, where one may frequently fee 
moft of the congregation ftanding in the alleys, whilit the pews 


are locked up, the owners thereof being in the country, or per- 
baps in bed.’ 


We fhall give our readers a Latin epitaph on Thomas, the 
firft lord Wharton, for the fake of the paraphrafe of it, and 
the note upon it. 


Thos. 
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« Thomas Whartonus jaceo hic, hic utraque conjux ; 
Elinora fuum hinc, hinc habet Anna locum. 

‘En tibi, terra, tuum, carnes ac offa refume ; 
In ccelos animas, tu Deus alme, tuum *.’ 


The ingenious enquiry why horns fhould be the cuckold’s 
creft does not allude, we hope, to the frequency of thofe bear- 
ings in the counties of Cumberland and Weftmcrland, 

The fubfequent is an extra& of a curious letter from the duke 
of Norfolk to HenryVIII. in the year 1537, after Afk’s rebellion, 


«¢ Aglianby, I doubt not, or now hath fhewed your highne® 
what was done at Carlifle. And thoughe none were quartered: 
becaufe I knewe not your pleafure therein before; yett all the 
threefcore and fourteene be hanged in cheaines or ropes uppon 
gallowes or trees, in all fuche townes as they did dwell in. 
And whereas your majefty would have fend the vickar of Perith 
to you ; itis not of Perith, but of Brughe, that your grace doth 
meane, for there is none foche : for whome I have fent to my 
lorde of Cumberland, for I lefte him in his keepinge. And 
alfoI have for doétor Towneley, and doubt not within three 
daies to have them both with me, and foe fhall fend them up.” 


This is as cool a thing as we ever read; ,except only an Eaft 
Indian difpatch, in which a commander informs the Com- 
pany that he had fuppreffed a rebellion of the natives by ty- 
ing a couple of dozen to the mouths of cannons and db/owing 
them away, and then a dozen more and blowing them away, and 
then another dozen and dlowing them away, till at laft the 
fpirit of driving thefe intruders out of their native land, was 
happily extinguifhed. 

< Concerning the bells at Brough, there is a tradition that they 
were given by one Brunkkill, who lived upon Stanemore, in the re- 
moteft part of the parifh, and had a great many cattle. One time it 
happened that his bull f¢//a bellowing, which in the diale& of the 
country is called cruning (this being the genuine Saxon word to 
denote that vociferation). Whereupon he faid to one of his 





¢ * Under this head is the creft of the Wharton arms, viz. a bull's 
head (for in the days of coat armour fomething terrible was gene- 
rally erected upon the helmet), which is fuppofed by the common 
people to reprefent the devilin a vanquifhed pofture: under which 
notion a waggith {chool-mafter once of that place thus paraphrafed 
the above legend : 


Here I Thomas Wharton do lie, 
With Lucifer under my head; 
And Nelly my wife hard by, 
And Nancy as cold as lead: 
Oh, how can I fpeak without dread t 
Who could my fad fortune abide, 
With one devil under my head, 
And another laid clofe'on each fide !” 
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neighbours, Heareft thou how loud this bull crunes? If thefe 
cattle fhould all crune together, might they not be heard from 
Brough hither? Heanfwered, Yea. Well then, fays Brunfkill, 
I'll make tbem all crune together. And he fold them alls and 
with the price thereof he bought the faid bells: (or perhaps he 
might get the old bells. new caft and made larger),—There is a 
monument in the body of the church, in the fouth wall, between 
the higheft and fecond windows ; under which it is faid the, faid 
Brunfkill was the laft that was interred.’ 


Of the name of the manor of Helbeck we find a whimfical 
account. 

‘ Helbeck, by a kind of delicacy of the modern proprietors, 
is ftyled Hilbeck, as if fo denominated from the Ards adjacent. 
But it was of ancient time invariably written Hellebeck; not 
from any infernal idea (for it is a pleafant fituation enough), 
but from the water pouring down, expreffed by the Saxon word 
belle, which is a word not yet out of ofe to fignify the pouring 
out of any liquid: as Aeling fignifies inclination or leaning 
afide, as when failors fay the fhip Aeeleth.’ 


When our hiftorians fpeak of the family of the Mufgraves, 


we have the following note. 


« Concerning this Thomas we have. met with an anecdote, 
which is curious, as itexhibits to us the form and manner of 
proceeding te the ancient trial by battel: viz. ‘* It is agreed 
between Robert Mufgrave and Lancelot Carleton, for the true 
trial of fuch controverfies as are betwixt them, to have it openly 
tried by way of combat before God and the face of the world, 
to try it in Canonby holme before England and Scotland, upon 
Thurfday in Eafter week, being the 8th day of Aprill next en- 
fuing, A.D. 1602, betwixt nine of the clock and one of the 
fame day ; to fight on foot; to be armed with jack, fteel cap, 
plaite fleeves, plaite breeches, plaite fockes, two baflaerd fwords, 
the blades to be one yard and half a quarter of length, two 
Scotch daggers or dorks at their girdles; and either of them to 
provide armour and weapons for themfelves according to this 
indenture. ‘Two gefitlemen to be appointed on the field to view 
both the parties, to fee that they both be equal in arms and 
weapons according to this indenture; and being fo viewed by 
the gentlemen, the gentlemen to ride to the reft of the company, 
and to leave them but two boys, viewed by the gentlemen to 
be under fixteen years of age, to hold their horfes. In teftimony 
of this our agreement, we have both fet our hands to this in- 
denture, of intent all matters fhall be made fo plain, as. there 
fhall be no queftion to ftick upon that day. Which indenture, 
as a witnefs, fhall be delivered to two gentlemen. And for 
that it is convenient the world fhould be privy to every parti- 
cular of the grounds of the quarrel, we have agreed to fet it 
down in this indenture betwixt us, that knowing the quarrel, 
theirs eyes may be witneffes of the trial. | 
4 | « The 
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«* The grounds of the quarrel : ‘ 

s¢ 1, Lancelot Carleton did charge Thomas Muferave before 
the lords of her majefty’s privy council, that Lancelot Carleton 
was told by a gentleman, one of her majefty’s {worn fervants, 
that Thomas Mufgrave had offered to deliver her majefty’s caftle 
of Bewcaftle to the king of Scots, and to witnefs the fame, 
Lancelot Carleton had a letter under the gentleman’s own hand 
for his difcharge. 

«* 2. He chargeth him, that whereas her majefty doth yearly 
beftow a great fee upon . him as captain of Bewcaftle, to aid and 
defend her majefty’s fubje&ts, therein. Thomas Mufgrave hath 
neglected his duty ; for that her majefty’s caftle of Bewcaftle was 
by him made a den of thieves, and an harbour and receipt for 
murderers, felons, and all forts of mifdemeanors. ‘The pre- 
codent wes, Quintin Whitehead and Runion Blackburne. 

. He chargeth him, that his office of Bewcaitle is open for 
ai te to ride in and through, and {mall refiftance made by 
him to the contrary. 

‘¢ Thomas Mufgrave doth deny all this charge, and faith that 
he will prove that Lancelot Carleton doth falfly bely him, and 
will prove the fame by way of combat, according to this inden- 
ture. Lancelot Carleton hath entertained the challenge, and fo 
by God’s permiffion will prove it true as before, and hath fet 
his hand to the fame. 


Thomas Mufgrave. Lancelot Carleton.” 


—- What the event of the combat was, we have not found.” 
How much Kendal alone will probably lofe by the American 
war, appears from a paflage in the addenda to the firft volume. ; 


‘ As a fpecimen of the large trade carried on in Kendal cot- 
tons, it appears from the cuftom-houfe books at Liverpool, that 
in one year, viz. 1770, there were exported to America from 


that port only between three and four thoufand pieces 5 
namely, 


To Barbadoes — 120 pieces 
“Dominique _ 30 
Jamaica _ 810 
St. Kitts — 40 
Newfoundland — 194 
New York a 80 


Virginia and Maryland 2693 
Carolina 640 yards ; which may be about 40 pieces 


more. So that the total will be 3500 pieces and upwards ex- 


ported from this port only in one year.’ 


What our authors add concerning Windermere water is 
worthy notice. 


‘ This lake, with regard to the fifheries, is at prefent di- 
vided into three cubb/es (as the people call them, which in Mr. 
Machel’s time were called cad/es; but from what foundation ei- 
ther of the words is derived we have not found). The firk 

5 4 cub- 
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cubble or divifion, being the high end of the lake, contains 
one fifhing. The fecond cubble or divifion, being the middle 
part of the lake, contains five fifhings. The third cubble or 
divifion, being the low end of the lake, contains fix fifhings. 
‘ In the year 1774, the houfe called Holme-houfe in the 
middle of the great ifland in this lake was demolifhed, in order 
to be rebuilt and enlarged; in the place whereof, a very curious 
edifice hath been erected by Mr. Englifh the prefent owner ; 
which having attracted the attention of travellers and other vi- 
fitants of the lake, it is thought proper here to give fome ac- 
gount thereof.—T he building is a perfe& circle fifty-four feet in 
diameter. ‘The roof thereof is a dome, flated with fine blue 
{late got in the neighbourhood. The walls of this building are 
built of a blue flint ftone, which came from a place called 
Hacklerigg, the property of. Dr. Atkinfon. The ftones which 
are raifed from the quarry are very large. There are feveral 
ftones in the building which are twenty-two feet in length, and 
a great number fifteen feet. The building-is four flories high, 
exclufive of the garrets, which are in the roof, which is fome- 
what rematkable, it being a dome: the faid garrets are lighted 
from the roof, but it doth not in the leaft affect the outline of 
the building. The principal rooms are lighted by Venetian 
windows, and are fo placed as to have a view on each end of 
the lake. The principal entrance is under a portico fupported 
by fix columns and two pilafters fix foot in height exclufive of 
the bafe and capital. The columns ftand on pedettals -fix foot 
in height, and continue all round the building ; which form the 
area for the lower part of the building, wich is nine foot be- 
low the furface of the ground, and contains the kitchens, brew- 
houfe, fervants-hall, cellars, and other offices. The afcent into 
the above-mentioned entrance is by two flights of circular fteps 
as high as the pedeftal, where there is a large landing before 
the hall door. The whole building is intended to be very ele- 
_ gantly finifhed, with mahogany doors, window-frames and every 
other article fuitable thereto. The pedeftal part ftands upon a 
{quare plan, and the proprietor propofes planting different kinds 
of trees in clumps, at a certain diftance from each angle, which 
will form four vifias from the building. ‘The height from the 
ground floor to the ceiling is fixteen feet. From the fecond 
floor to the cieling, fourteen feet and fix inches in height. From 
the third floor to the cieling, ten feet in height. From the 
fourth floor to the cieling, eight feet and fix inches in height, 
The principal rooms are feventeen feet fix by twenty-two feet, 
and continue the fame from the ground floor to the top of the 
building.—In cutting a large drain on the weft part of the build- 
ing, which isto take away the wath from different parts of the 
building to the lake, were found feveral pieces of lead and old 
iron, and a great number of old bricks. About fix feet deep in 
the earth, they dug through feveral old drains. And a chimney 
was found in its perfec ftate. They found at the fame time ae 
vera 
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veral pieces Of old armour. In levelling the ground on the north 
part of the building, they dug through a beautiful pavement, 
curioufly paved with pebbles of a fmall kind. They alfo dug 
through feveral curious gravel walks.’ 

The fubfequent epitaph in the parifh church of Catterick in 
_ Yorkfhire is curious. . 
«© Gracia, Belingamii filia, vidua Cliburni, Gerardi Low. 
therii uxor, leGtifima femina, fumme pietatis, invitte pa- 
tientiz, charitatisin pauperes maxima, verborum parcior, 
eximiz prudentiz, fingularis in maritos obfequii, mortis 
adeo memor, ut feptem hujus peregrinationis fux annis 
nunquam proficifceret, quin linteum fepulchrale circumfer- 
ret. Obdormivit in Domino, Anno Aitatis fue 36. 1594.” 


We will give our readers till the next month to determine 
whether this lady were more remarkable for being verborum par- 
cior ; ax for always carrying her fhroud about with her, like 
the great Saladin. 

In our next Review we fhall take our leave of this work; 
which would fupply us with amufing and entertaining paflages 
for many more articles, could we {pare room. 





——— 


An Introduion to Fluxions, defigned for Ufe, and adapted to the Capa 
cities of Beginners. By the rev. F. Holliday. 8vo. 6s. Nourfe. 


THE difcovery of fluxions was undoubtedly the moft ufe- 

ful that ever was made in mathematics, the univerfality 
of its mature extending to and comprehending every 
branch, befides performing them in the eafieft method yet 
known: ‘ a difcovery, fays a late author, of the greateft im- 
portance both in philofophy and mathematics; it being a 
method fo general and extenfive, as to include all inveftigations 
concerning magnitude, diftance, motion, velocity, time, &c. 
with wonderful eafe and brevity ; a method eftablifhed by its 
great.author upon true and inconteftible principles, principles 
perfectly confiftent with thofe of the ancients, and which were 
free trom the imperfeQions and abfurdities attending fome that 
had lately been introduced by the moderns: he rejeéted no 
qualities as infinitely fmall, nor fuppofed any parts of curves 
to coincide with right lines; but propofed it in fuch a form as 
admits of a ftri€t geometrical demonftration. Upon the intro- 
duGion-of this method, moft fciences affumed a different ap- 
pearance, and the moft abftrufe problems became eafy and fa- 
miliar to every one; things which before feemed to be infu- 
perable, became eafy examples, or particular cafes of theories 
{till more general and extenfive; retifications, quadratures, 
cubatures, tangencies, cafes 4¢ maximis 9 minimis, and many 
other 
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other fubjef&is, became general problems, and delivered in the 
form of general theories which included all particular cafes ; 
thus, in quadratures, an expreflion would be inveftigated 
which defined the areas of all poffible curves whatever, both 
known and unknown, and which, by proper fubftitutions, 
brought out the area for any particular cafe, either in finite 
terms, or in infinite feries of which any term or any number 
of terms could be eafily affigned; and the like in other things. 
And although no curve whofe quadrature was unfuccefsfully 
attempted by the ancients, became by this method perfeétly 
quadrable, there were afligned many general methods of ap- 
proximating to their areas, of which in all probability the 
ancients had not the leaft idea or hope, and innumerable 
curves where fquared which were utterly unknown to them *.’ 

The illuftrious inventor (fir Ifaac Newton) of this happy 
method, brought it near to perfection, leaving little to be per- 
formed by his followers befides illuftrating and exemplifying 
his rules ; this has been amply and ingenioufly done by Cotes, 
Maclaurin, Emerfon, Simpfon, &c. and by feveral ingenious 
foreigners, particularly the celebrated Euler, who have alfo 
added confiderably to the inverfe method of this art, or the © 
finding of fluents. This cafe was the only part left incomplete 
by the great author; and, notwithf{tanding the many partial 
rules and improvements added by the gentlemen juft men- 
tioned, it muft be acknowledged, that it is not likely to be 
ever brought to a perfect and general folution. 

Several of the authors above-named have been faid by fome 
to be too abftrufe in their writings on this fubje&, for begin- 
ners; and therefore others have undertaken the more humble 
employment of writing eafy introdu€tions to explain thofe 
writings, and even the art itfelf; fome particular parts of al- 
gebra which are much ufed, and which had not before been 
properly inveftigated in books treating only on the latter fcience. 
Of this number is the author of the prefent performance,- who 
gives the following fhort account.of it, in the preface, 


¢ The defign of writing this fhort Introduétion was for be- 
ginners, in order to render the entrance into this moft fublime 
geometry plain, eafy, and delightful as pofible; which is ge- 
nerally very intricate and nariow, though the fubjeét is admir- 
able, and every part of it ufeful and entertaining. As the 
entrance into this fcience will always be recommended to be- 

inners with better fuccefs, when its. principles are explained 
oe variety of examples in an elementary way, than by any other ; 
fo | hope I have hit upon a method, better adapted to begin- 
ners, by reafon of its plainnefs and perfpicuity, than has hi- 





* Preface to Hutton’s Menfuration. ! 
therto 
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therto appeared ; wherein I have endeavoured not to puzzle 
and confound, tut to make things plain and praéticable, and 
have omitted nothing that might be materially ufeful, with re- 
gard to the limits of this Introduétion. 

¢« The book is divided into four feétions, as follows. In the 
firft are given the generation of powers, and notation of in- 
dices or exponents, of which I have treated largely, which will 
be found very afeful in infinite feries and fluxions, the want of 
knowing how to exprefs quantities by indices, I have often 
found to be a great hindrance to beginners. 

‘¢ The fecond feétion treats of infinite feries, that is, fhewin 
the method how to put an expreflion into a feries, whether it be 
whole or a fra€tion, affirmative, or negative. 1. By divifion; 
2. By extraction of roots. 3. By the binomial theorem, wherein 
the algorithm of indices*are greatly illuftrated. The operations 
at large are annexed, where there feems to want any expla- 
nation, and in order to prove the truth of the inveftigation, I 
have fhewn how to reftore the original powers, whether by di- 
vifion, or extraction, whereby the learner will be enabled of 
himfelf to raife any multinomial to any given power, or to find 
the root of the fame. I have alfo fhewn the ufe of fir Ifaae 
Newton’s famous binomial theorem, by a great variety of ex- 
amples ; to all which I have fubjoined a method for obtaining a 
formula, for raifing an infinitinomial to any powers, and fix 
theorems in reverficn of feries. 

‘ In the third fe€tion are laid down the firft principles of flux 
ions according to the inventor,. fir Ifaac Newton, treatin 
both of the dire&t and inverfe method ; the rules are illuftrated 
with a great variety of examples, as well for putting expreffions 
into fluxions, with feveral univerfal theorems, as thofe for find- 
ing of fluents. To which are annexed feveral general propo- 
fitions for finding and comparing fluents, and one communicated 
to me by that ready analyft, Mr. Powle of Hereford. 

‘ The fourth feétion fhews a brief application of fluxions in 
maximis & mini mis; drawing tangents to curves ; finding the 
length of curve lines; the areas of curves; the furfaces of fo- 
lids, generated by the rotation of planes about an axis; the 
contents of folid bodies, to which are added above [near] forty 
fluxionary problems with their folutions at large.’ 


Bacon faid that ‘ an introduction ought to have two pro- 
perties ;.the one, that of a perfpicuous and clear method ; and 
the other, that of an univerfal latitude and comprehenfion ; 
where the ftudents may havea little pre-notion of every thing, 
like a model towards a great building.” It would be well if 
writers of introductions kept thofe outlines of fo great a maf- 
ter always in view. We think they are not to be met with, 
in any great degree, in Mr. Holliday’s Introduétion, as his me- 
thod is rather dark and confufed, both with refpe& to the or- 
der of placing the materials, and the explanation of the rules 
and 
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and examples. In fome parts it is too full, and in others too 
fhort for an Introduétion. 

In the compilation of this performance Mr. Holliday feems 
to have afed two models, Mr. Emerfon’s mafterly Treatife on 
Fluxions, and Mr. Rowe’s eafy and elegant Introdu@tion ; but 
had the imitation been lefs in the manner of the former, and 
more in that of the latter, we think the book would have been 
fitter for beginners. We are alfo of opinion, that although an 
Introdudtion to any branch of fcience fhould explain the more 
fimple and eafy parts of it in a clear and comprehenfive man- 
ner, it fhould not include any other branches preparatory to it, 
unlefs fuch as are not to be found in books which treat ex- 
prefsly on the fubje&; for that were to write a circle of the 
{ciences inftead of an introdu&ion to one of them. On this 
account, the dodirines of general exponents, of infinite feries, 
and fuch like, are now improperly placed in an Introduétion 
to Fluxions, as they have lately been pretty fully treated in 
books of algebra, of which fubje& they now form a confider- 
able part. 
~ Mr. Holliday does not pretend to have added any new mat- 
ter to this fubject; and we are forry we cannot fay his manner 
is better than we have before met with. Some of the rules for 
finding fluxions of quantities are not demonftrated or invefti- 
gated ; the fe&tion on finding of fluents is too full and iniri- 
cate; and that on the corredtion of fluents, imperfe&t and ob. 
feure. However, the book contains a very numerous colle€tion 
of examples in moft cafes of fluxions, which may prove ufeful 
exercifes for ftudents in this interefting branch of {cience. 





A Tour in Wales. MDCCXXHI.. 4t0. 14.15. White. 


ME: Pennant begins this Tour with a defcription of Down- 
ing in the county of Flint, the place, as he informs us, 
of his nativity. The principal objec in the neighbourhood is 
Tre-Moftyn, the ancient feat of the family of that name. 
The great hall in this caftle is of old date, furnifhed with the 
high dais, or elevation at the upper end, where ftands the 
long table appropriated to the ‘entertainment,of the lord and 
company ; with another in the fide of the apartment, for per- 
fons of inferior rank. ‘The walls are decorated with ancient 
militia guns, fwords, and pikes, and other martial’ accoutre- 
ments, befides funereal atchievements, and various trophies 
of the chace. At the upper end of the hall is nailed a falcon, 
with two bells hung to each foot. * We are told that with thefe 
incumbrances it flew from its owner, a gentleman in the 
- county of Angus in Scotland, on the morning of the ae of 
ep 
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September 1772, and was killed near Tre-Moftyn on the 
morning of the 26th; but the precife time when it arrived at 
this place is not exa&tly known. 

A room at one end of a great gallery is mentioned as re- 
markable for a fingular event, While Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond was meditating the overthrow of the Houfe of York, he 
privately performed a tour through Wales, to form an intereft 
among the inhabitants, who were difpofed to favour his caufe 
on account of their refpeé&t to his grandfather, Owen Tudor, 
their countryman. While he was at Moftyn in difguife, a 
party attached to Richard III, arrived there to apprehend him, 
He was then about to dine, but had juft time to leap out of a 
back window, and make his efcape through a hole, which has 
ever fince been called the king’s. 

In the higher part of this townfhip ftands the curious crofs 
called Maen Achwynfan, or the ftone of lamentation; becaufe 
it had often been the fcene where penances were performed. 
This piece of antiquity is reprefented to be of an elegant form, 
twelve foot high, two foot four inches broad at bottom, and 
ten inches thick, adorned with fculpture well executed. The 
top is round, and includes, in raifed work, the form of a 
Greek crofs. Beneath, about the middle, is. another in the 
form of St, Andrew’s ; under which is a naked figure, with a 
fpear in its hand; and clofe by, on the fide of the column, 

the reprefentation of fome animal. ‘The other parts are co- 
~ yered with beautiful fret-work, Mr. Pennant gives no opi- 
nion concerning the antiquity of this obelifk, but only ob- 
ferves, that it muft have been erected before the introduction 
of grofs fuperftition among the Welfli; as otherwife, it is 
probable that the (culptor would have covered it with legen- 
dary emblems, inftead of the elegant knots and interlaced 
work, which have been reprefented. Near it are feveral tumuéi, 
with an ancient chapel, now a farm houfe. 

Mr. Pennant next conduéts us to Tre Bychton, another of 
the maritime townfhips, where ftands his paternal manfion, 
At a fmall diftance (as ufual in the principality) is a fummer 
houfe, with a cellar beneath, whither the owners and their 
company were wont to retire, when they had a mind to indulge 
themfelves in a cheerful glafs. 

After vifiting St. Winifred’s Well, and a few other places, 
the traveller brings us to the. town of Flint; near which, on 
a low free-ftone rock that juts into the fea, ftands the caftle, 
a fquare building, with a large round tower at three of the 
corners, and a fourth a little detached. Here the unfortunate’ 
Richard II. was depofed. 

From Flintfhire we pafs into Chefhire. Mr. Pennant obferves 
that the form of the city of Chefter evinces it to be of Roman ori- 
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gin ; its figure being that of their camps, accommodated with 
four gates. The four principal ftreets of this city deferve to be re- 
marked on account of their fingularconftrudtion. They are exca- 
vated out of the earth, and funk many foot below the furface. The 
carriages are driven far below the level of the kitchens, on a 
line with ranges of fhops; over which, on each fide of the 
ftreets, run galleries, orrows, openin frént, and baluftraded, 
for the cofivenience of foot’ paflengers. Mr. Pennant is of 
opinion that thefe rows are the fame with the ancient veftibules, 

and that the fhops at prefent occupy the place where the crypra@ 
and aporhece formerly ftood. 

* Of the four gates of the city, fays the traveller, one of 
them, the Eaft gate, continued till of late years ; of Roman 
architecture, and confifting of two arches, much hid by a 
tower, ereéted over it in the later days. A few years ago it 
was pulled down, on account of its ftraitnefs and inconve- 
niency, to give way toa magnificent gate, which rofe in its 
place by the munificence of lord Grofvenor, I remember the 
demolition of the ancient ftru€ture ; and on the taking down 
the more modern cafe of Norman mafonry, the Roman ap- 
peared full in view. 

* It confifted of two arches, formed of vait ftones, fronting 
the Eaft- gate ftreet and the Foreft fireét: the mal between 
them dividing the ftreet exa&tly in two.’— 

—‘ The Roman bath beneath the. Feathers Inn, in Bridge 
ftreet, is probably ftill entire; but the only part which can 
be feen, by reafon of the more modern fuperftru€tures, is the 
hypocauft. This is of a refangular figure, fupported by 
thirty-two pillars, two feet ten inches and a half high, and 
about eighteen inches diftant from each other. Upon each is 
a’ tile eighteen ‘inches fquare, as if defigned for a capital ; 
aid over them a perforated tile two feet fquare. Such are 
continued over all the pillars. Above thefe are two: layers; 
ohe’ of codrfe mortar, mixed with fmall red gravel, about three 
inches thick; and the other of finer materials, between four 
and five inches thick: thefe feem to have been the floor of 
thé room above, The pillars ftand on a mortar-floor, fpread 
over the rock. On the fouth fide, between the. middle pil- 
lars, is the vent for the fmoke, about fix inches fquare, which 
is at prefent open to the height of fixteen inches, Here is 
alfo an anti-chamber, exaétly of the fame extent with the 
hypocauft, with an opening in the middle into it. This is 
funk ‘near two feet below the level of the former, and is of 
the fame reétangular figure; fo that both together are an ex- 
' a& fquare. This was the room allotted for the flaves who 
attended to heat the place; the other was the receptacle of 
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the fuel defigned to heat the room above, the concamerata 
fudatio, or fweating-chamber ; where people were feated, eis 
ther in niches, or on benches, placed one above the other, 
during the time of the operation. Such was the objeé of this 
hypocauft ; for there were others of different forms, for the 


purpofes of heating the waters deftined for the ufé of the 
bathers. 


© I muft now defcend towards the. bridge, in fearch of the 
few further reliques of the ancient cologifts. After paffing 
through the gate, on the right, near fome fkinners hoafés, is 
a {mall flight of fteps, which lead to a large round arch, feems 
ingly of Roman workmanhhip. It is now filled with more mo- 
dern mafonry, and a paflage left: through a fimall:arch of a 
very eccentric form. On thé left, within the very: paflage, is 
the appearance of another round ‘arch, now filled up. ‘This 
poftern is called the Ship gate, or Hole in the Wall. 

‘ This feems originally defigned for the common paflage 
over the Dee, into the country of the Ordovices, either by 
means of a boat at high-water, or by fording at low, the river 
here being remarkably thallow. What reduces this toa ¢er- 
tainty is, that: the rock on the Hanbridge fide is cut down, 
as if for the conveniency of travellers. And immediately be- 
yond, in the field. called Edgar’s, are the veftiges of a road 
pointing up the hill ; and which we fhall have hereafter occafion 
to fay, was continued toward Bonium, the prefent Bangor, 

‘ Ina front of a rock in the fame field; and facing. this 
relique of the Roman road, is cut a rude figure of the Dea ar. 
migera, Minerva with her bird and altar. This probably was 
a fepulchral monument; for fach were very ufual onthe fides 
of highways ; but time or wantonnefs has esafed all’ in- 
{cription.— ! 

—‘ The beautiful altar, in poffeffion of Mr. Dyfon, and 
the foldier inthe garden of Mr. Lawton, are the only pieces 
of detached antiquities new remaining in this city. The firft 
is of great elegance, and was erected by Flavius Longus, tri. 
bune of the twentieth viétorious legion, and his fon Longinus, 
in honour of the emperors Diocletian and Maximian. ‘The 
father and fon, who thus expreffed their gratitude, were of 
Samofata, a city of Syria. On one fide is the infcription, on 
the oppofite is acurtain with a feftoon above. On one of 
the narrower fides is a genius with a cornucopia; and on the 
other is a pot with a plant of the fuppofed acanthus, ele- 
gantly leaved. On the fummit is a head included in a eifcu- 
lar garland. I forgot to remark, that immediately over the 
infcription is a globe overtopped with palm-leaves. If this is 
not a general compliment to their victories, I fhould imagine 
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it defigned to exprefs their particular fucceffes in Africa, of 
which the palm tree was a known emblem. 

« This was found in digging for a cellar near the Eaft- gate, 
on the ancient pavement, which confifted of great ftenes, 
Around it were found the marks of facrifice; heads, horns, 
and bones of the ox, roe-buck, &c. and with them two 
coins ; one of Vefpafian in brafs, with his head, infcribed 
Imp. C&s. Vesp. Auc. Coss. JII. and on the reverfe, Vic- 
forra AucustT1 SC. and a winged Victofy ftanding. The 
other was of copper, infcribed round the head, of Conftantius, 
Fi. Vat. Constantius Nos. C. and on the other fide, Ge- 
n1o Poruti Romani; alluding to a genius holding in one 
hand a facrificing bowl, in the other a cornucopia.’ 

Having mentioned a variety of particulars, both defcriptive 
and hiftorical, relative to this ancient city, the traveller leads 
us into the country by the village of Ecclefton, and foon af. 
terwards into Denbighfhire, returning thence, through part of 
Chefhire, to Flinthhire. Speaking of the houfe of Broughton, 
in the latter of thofe counties, Mr. Pennant thus proceeds : 

* At the back of this houfe lies the noted common of Threap- 
wood, from time immemorial a place of refuge for the frail 
fair, who make here a tranfient abode, clandeftinely to be 
freed from the confequences of illicit love. Numbers of houfes 
are {cattered over the common for their reception. This trac, 
till of late years, had the ill fortune to be extra-parochial: at 
firft, either becaufe it was in the hands of irreligious or care- 
lefs owners, or was fituated in foreft or defert places, it never 
was united to any parifh. The inhabitants, therefore, con- 
fidered themfelves as beyond the reach of law, refifted all 
government, and even oppofed the excife laws, till they were 
forced to fubmit ; but not without bloodfhed on the occafion. 
The very name of the place fpeaks the manners of the dwel- 
lers. Threap-wood, derived from the Anglo-Saxon Threapian, 
to ¢breap (a word ftill in ufe), fignifying to perfilt in a fa& or 
argument, be it tight or wrong. It is feated between the 
parifhes of Malpas, Hanmer, and Worthenbury ; but belonged 
to none, till it was, by the late militia acts, decreed to bein 
the lait. Still doubts arife about execution of feveral laws 
within this precinét. It is to be hoped, that legiflature will 
take an opportunity of rendering the magifterial power as valid 
here asin other places; efpecially when it is to be confidered, 
that there are to the amount of two hundred and fixty-feven 
inhabitants, who want inftruétion in the doétrine of univerfal 
fubmiffion to law.’ 

Next follows an account of various places in Salop, or Shrop-. 
fhire, whence we pafs to Merionethfhire, and again return to 
the county of Flint, 
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This volume is embellifhed with many beautiful copper 
plates of old buildings, and other antiquities. It contains a 
complete Tour of the interior parts of Wales; and the in. 
genious author propofes to give, in a future volume, a de- 
fcription of the more romaritie parts of the country. 


. _. 





Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit, To which is added, 
the Hiftory of the Philofophical Do&rine concerning the Origin of 

the Soul, and the Nature of Matter: with its Influence on Chrif- 
tianiiy, efpecially with refpe& to the Doctrine of the Pre-exiftence 
of Chrift. ~By Jofeph Prieltley, LL.D. F.R,S. 80. 
35. 6d. in boards. Johnfon, [Continued from p. 184. ] 


THs learned writer, as we have before obferved, has ate 

tempted to prove, that there is nothing that is properly 
folid or impenetrable, confequently no foundation for what is 
termed a vis inertiz, in matter; but that matter poffeffes the 
powers of attraétion and repulfion, ° Upon this principle he 
thinks, ‘ it ought to rife in our efteem, as making a nearer 
approach to the nature of fpiritual and immaterial beings, as 
we have been taught to call thofe, which are oppofed to grofs 
matter.’ 

In our laft Review we produced fome reafons, which induce 
us to think, that the properties of attraftion and repulfion 
neceffarily imply, and cannot. exift without that of folidity ; 
and therefore, that a vis inertiz is effential to matter. 

To the arguments already advanced for this purpofe, we may 
add the following confiderations: 1. Since the gravitation of 
all bodies is proportional to the quantity of matter they contain, 
there muft be what is properly called folidity. For nothing 
can poffibly conftitute quantity, but folid matter. If this is 
excluded, we can only fay, the gravitation of bodies is pro- 
portional to their gravitation ; which is as abfurd, as it would 
be to affirm, that a line is parallel to itfelf. 

2. Though the author has told us, that ‘ matter has no pro- 
petties, but thofe of attrafion and repulfion,’ yet he goes on 
and aflerts, that it alfo poffefles the property of extenfion. 
Now extenfion, when we fpeak of matter, muft neceffarily 
imply folidity ; otherwife there can be no difference between 
matter and empty fpace. The confequence of which would 
be, that there is not one material object in creation. —And 
indeed this enterprizing metaphyfician has intimated as much : 
for he fays, ‘ it has been afferted, and the affertion has never 
been difproved, that, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
all the folid matter in the folar [fem might be contained within a 
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*"urfeell, there is fo great.a proportion of void {pace withia the 
fubftance of the moft' folid bodies. Now when folidity had 
apparently fo very little to do in the fyftem, it is really a won- 
der, that it did not occur to philofophers Jooner, that perhaps 
there might be nothing for it to’do at all, and that shere might 
be no fuch thing in nature.’ But, 

3. That there is fuch a-thing as folid matter is a point, 
which our fenfes clearly atteft. _ If we have reafon to doubt the 
truth of their information in ‘this inftance, we can believe them 

in no cafe whatever: the world is a fcene of delufion ; we can 
have no affurance, that there is fuch a perfonin natire as Dr. 
Prieftley ; or if we are perfuaded, that he really exifts, we are 
only (upon his own hypothefis) to confider him as a phantom, 
a body without folidity ; and his philofophical treatife as no- 
thing more than a congeries of attraQions and repulfions. 

He now proceeds to fhew, that befides the properties above- 
mentioned, man pofleffes the powers of fenfation and thought ; 
and that thefe powers belong to matter: or, in other words, 
* that the whole man is material,’ 

In this enquiry he propofes to follow this maxim laid down 
by fir Ifaac Newton, ‘* to admit no more caufes of things than 
are fufficient to explain appearances.” Now, fays he, -‘ if one 
kind of fubftance be capable of fupporting all the known 
properties of. man, we fhall be obliged to conclude, that no 
other kind of fubftance enters into his compofition.’ 

We have no objection to this rule of philofophizing ; but 
we muft obferve, that before it can be admitted, the point in 
difpute is to be proved, viz. that matter is capable of fupport- 
ing fenfation and thought. For if it fhould be found in- 
capable, the rule will oblige us to explode the author’s hy- 
pothefis. 

To facilitate his progrefs in this argument, he divefts mat- 
ter of its. folidity, allowing it only extenfion, attraction, and 
repulfien. But by this procefs it does not appear, that he 
gains any advantage. For attraction and repulfion are blind, 
impetuous, and oppofite tendencies. The momentum or 
force, which thefe tendencies ‘difcover, evidently fhews, that 
the matter, in which, they refide, is refifting matter. And 
where is the difference between the refiftance, produced by at- 
traction or repulfion, and the refiffance, which is properly 
termed a vis inertiz ? They are in effet the fame; and there- 
fore equally incompatible with fenfation, and thought. 

Our author calls attca€tion and repulfion, powers; as if they 
implied a natural, inherent activity in matter, But this term 
is employed. without any. ftri&, philofophical propriety. For 
that cannot properly be faid to have a power, which cannot 
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- move itfelf, when at reft, nor ftop itfelf,; when.in motion. 
‘The word power is therefore a veil, which the author has thrown 
over his hypothefis to hide its weaknefs, and to give us a 
higher idea of matter, than we have been hitherto inclined to 
entertain, 

To corroborate the arguments, which he has produced in 
favour of the materiality of the human foul, he obferves, that 
all the powers of man ‘have a conftant and neceflary depen- 
dence upon one another; that-there is not a fingle idea of 
which the mind is poffeffed, but what may be proved to have 
come to it from the bodily fenfes, or to have been confequent 

upon the perceptions of fenfe ; that as the architypes of ideas 
have extenfion, the mind, in which thefe ideas exift, cannot 
be that fimple, indivifible, and immaterial fubftance, that 
forrie have imagined it to be; but fomething that has real ex- 
terifion, and therefore may have the other properties of mat- 
ter; and laftly, that evéry faculty of the mind, without exe 
ception, is liable to be impaired, and even to become wholly 
extin® before death, 

Without entering into the difcuffion of thefe arguments in a 
formal and metaphyfical manner, we will vénture to affert, 
that things would be juft the fame, fuppofing the foul to bea fub- 
ftance purely fpiritual, but only in a ftate of union with matter, 

Let us imagine an immaterial being, by the appointment of 
his Creator, at his firft introdu@tion into life, confined, for a 
fmall- period, to an earthly habitation, and only formed with 
a capacity of difcerning external objets. . He has no ideas of 
the world, but what he gains, by the help of two or. three 
windows, commodioufly placed for that purpofe in the fide of 
his apartment. If thefe windows are of glafs, we.are not from 
thence to infer, that he himfelf is glafs: If he fees twenty 
objeéts at a diftance, from which he forms various ideas, we 
are not from thence to conclude, that he himfelf is multiplied 
into fo many different effences; and if the building decays, 
and he is almoit overwhelmed in its ruins, it will by no means 
follow, that the inhabitant and the houfe are formed out of 
the fame materials. 

It may be afked, what advantages attend the fyftem of ma- 
terialifm, for which this writer fo earneftly cantends? He 
anfwers, ‘ wé thereby get rid of a great number of difficul- 
ties, which exceedingly clog and embarrafs the oppofite fyftem,” 
fuch as thefe : When was the foul united:to the body ? How 
do they mutually aé upon each other? What are the fouls of 
brates; and how, and where are they to be difpofed of after 
death? What becomes of the foul during fleep, in a fwoon, 
whet the body is feemingly dead, and efpecially after death ? 
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Is the uriembodied fpirit to be clogged by a fecond union. to 
matter? &c. 

Thefe are difficulties, we muft confefs; but to get rid of 
them, as our author does, by denying the exiftence of an im- 
material fubftance, is a mode of proceeding in metaphyfics, 
which, if purfued to its full extent, muft lead us into many 
rafh and erroneous conclufions. It is only building hypothefes 
upon the weakeft of all poffible bafes, our own ignorance. 

Having thus attempted to eftablifh the do&rine of ma- 
terialifm, refpeing human nature, the author endeavours to 
remove fome objections, which may be alledged againft his 
hypothefis, particularly that which may be derived from the 
“ confideration of the divine effence. For if the divine nature 
be abfolutely immaterial, there can be no reafon to fuppofe, 
that the principle of thought in man is the property of a ma- 
terial fubftance. Here then he undertakes to thew, that the 
doétrine of the proper immateriality of the Deity has no foun- 
dation in nature or in revelation. 

In commenting on fome paflages of fcripture, he fays, 


¢ When the Divine Being is exprefsly {aid to be invifible, no 
words are ever added to fuggeft to us that it is becaufe he is 
immaterial ; but we are rather given to underftand, that we 
cannot fee God on account of the {plendor that furrounds him.’— 

—* When our Saviour fays, John iv. 24, ‘* God is a {pirit, 
and they that worfhip him muf worfhip him in fpirit and in 
truth ;” there is no reference whatever to the immateriality of 
the divine nature, but only to his intelligence, and moral per- 
feétions ; and therefore requiring truth in the inward part, or a 
fpiritual, as oppofed to a corporeal homage; and this very paf- 
fage is alledged by fome of the fathers as an argument for the 
corporeity of the divine nature. 

« When the Divine Being compares himfelf with idols, which 
is frequent in Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets, on which 
occafion they are faid to be wood and ftone, incapable of motion, 
knowledge, or fenfe, it is never faid, by way of contraft, as 
might naturally be expected in this connection, that the true 
God is altogether immaterial, and incapable of local prefence. 
On the contrary, we find nothing on thefe occafions but decla- 
rations concerning the divine power and knowledge, efpecially 
with refpeét to future events, on which fubje& the true God more 
efpecially challenges the falfe ones. 

‘ I think I may conclude this fection with obferving, that our 
modern metaphyfical notions, concerning the ftrict immateriality 
of the Divine Being, were certainly not drawn from the f{crip- 
tures. In thofe facred books. we read of nothing but the in- 
finite power, wifdom, and goodnefs of God; and to imprefs our 
minds with the more awful ideas of him, he is generally repre- 
fénted as refiding in heaven, and furrounded with a fplendor, 
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through which no mortal eye can pierce. But he is fo far from 
being faid to be what we now call immaterial, that every de- 
{cription of him, even in the New Teftament, gives us an idea 
of fomething filling, and penetrating all things, and therefore of 
no form, or known mode of exiftence. 

‘ For my part, I donot fee how this notion of immateriality, 
in the ftri€&t metaphyfical fenfe of the word, is at all calculated 
to heighten our veneration for the Divine Being. And though, as 
is no wonder, we are utterly confounded when we attempt to 
form any conception of a being properly pervading, and fup- 
porting all things, we are ftill more confounded when we en- 
deavour to conceive of a being that has no extenfion, no com- 
mon property with matter, and no relation to fpace. Alfo, by 
the help of thefe principles, which I have been endeavouring to 
eftablifh, we get rid of two difficulties, which appear to me to 
be abfolately infuperable upon the common hypothefis, viz. 
how an immaterial being, not exifting in fpace, can create, or 
a&t upon, matter; when, according to the definition of the 
terms, they are abfolutely incapable of bearing any relation to 
each other.’ 


On this extra& we may obferve, that the facred writers call 
God a fpirit; and that this implies an immaterial being. But 
if it did not, it is univerfally allowed, that they do not fpeak 
in the language of metaphyficians, but in that which is accom- 
modated to popular notions, and ordinary capacities ; and that 
confequently no inference can be derived from thence in favour 
of materialifm. 

From the {criptures the author proceeds to confider the dif- 
ferent opinions, which have been maintained concerning the 
divine eflence and the foul of man, by writers in different ages, 
and different fyftems of philofophy and from this view, $ it 
will appear, -he thinks, to the fatisfa@ion of all unprejudiced 
perfons, that the ftri& metaphyfical notion of immateriality, 
was unknown to all the wile ancients, whether heathens or 
Chriftians ; that it is an upftart thing, and a non-entity; and 
therefore, that the reje€tion of it ought not to give any alarm 
to the ferious Chriftian.’ 

In the latter part of this volume the author gives us a hif- 
tory of the philofophical doétrine concerning the origin of the 
foul, and the nature of matter, with its influence on Chrif- 
tianity, efpecially with refpeé& to the doftrine of the pre-ex- 
iftence of Chrift. 

As the pre-exiftence of Chrift is a fubje&t, which has been 
repeatedly difcuffed, we fhall not detain our readers with any 
particular remarks, but only obferve, in general, that the 
- author has oppofed this doftrine by fome fpecious argu- 
ments: 
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This performance, though it is the work of an able writer, 
and fuperior to any that has appeared in favour of ma- 
terialifm, contains fo many paradoxical fentiments and extra- 
vagant {peculations, that it will inevitably meet with oppo. 
fition. 3 
. The author is a bold adventurer in metapbyfics, He affures 
us, that the fun, together with the earth, the moon, and the 
reft of the planets, might be packed yp in the fhell of a fil- 
bert. But not content with this wonderful compreffion of the 
folar fyfiem, he {trips matter of its woot and in this man- 
ner turus it out of the creation; he reduces the human body 
to an apparition, or, more properly fp Sait ing, tO a noneentity, 
and then annihilates the human foul; and when he has thus 
difpofed of matter and fpirit, he materializes the Deity. 

In a fecond volume, which treats of Neceflity, he makes 
man a machine: but of this in our next Review. 
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Fifty Sermons on various Subjects, Critical, Pbilofophical, and Mo. 
ral. By Samuel Bourn. 2 vols, 80. 105. Od, in boards, 
Robinfon. 


"RS learned writer is already known to the public by 
two volumes of fermons which were publithed in the 
year i760, and abound with judicious criticifm, folid reas 
foning, and excellent obfervations on the wifdom of Divine 
Providence, the nature and credibility of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, the refurrection, the future ftate of mankind, and 
other important fubjests. And here, in juftice to Mr. Bourn 
we acknowledge, that the author of the account of thofe 
difcourfes in the Critical Review, on their firlt publie 
- cation, has by no means treated them with that refpett, to - 
which they were entitled. ‘That article indeed was written by 
one of our predeceffors ; and therefore we are not account- 
able for the fentiments, which are there delivered. But if it 
- had not, we fincerely declare, that were we confcious of hav- 
ing thrown out one injurious reflection in the courfe of our 
remarks, we would refcind the exceptionable fentence without 
mercy, : 

In the Sermons now before us the author treats of the Ob- 
ftruGtions to Religion and Virtue, the principal parts of our 
Savioyr’s Difcourfe on the Mount, the Caufes of the Afto- 
nifhment of his Audience, the Advantages of a religicus Life, 
the Benefit of good Advice, the Aggravation of Guilt in Pro- 
ortion to. Knowledge, the Advantage of Knowledge in order 
to Practice, the Reward of Fidelity, Prefumptuous Pleas for. 
Neg- 
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Negle& of Duty, the Wifdom of providing for Futurity, the 
evil Influence of evil Company, the Definition of Wifdom, the 
miraculous Origin of the Chriftian Religion, the everlafting 
Kingdom of our Saviour, the Veneration due to the Holy 
Spirit, the Boundaries of divine and human Agency, the Means 
of Salvation, the Meannefs and the Dignity of human Nature, 
human Ignorance and Mortality, Humanity, Perfecution, Co- 
vetoufnefs, Profufion, °Beneficénce, “Self-coneéit, Prayer, Sub- 
jection to Government, Cenforioufnels, profane Swearing, and 
other pradical fubjeas. 

In difcourfing on thefe topics the preacher has generally 
confined bine to thofe arguments and obfervations, which 
are plain and cbvieus, and adapted to ordinary capacities. Yet, 
throughout the whole, he has difcovered a delicacy of tafte, a 
liberality of rapes a and a rational fenfe of virtue and re- 
ligion. 

We fhal! only give our teader's’ two or three fhort extraéts 
from thefe difcourfes. 

The followirig remark difplays the confum mate purity of our 
Saviour’s do&rine. 

© In oppofition to this vice, [hypocrify] our Saviour requires 
his difciples to dvoid oftentatious appearances, and to chufe 
privacy in performing their a@s’ of vittue and piety: particu- 
larly, when they gave ‘alms, not to let their'left hand know 
what their right hand did—A beautiful and nervous expref- 
fion! dénoting that unaffeed goodnefs, which is fatisfied with 
the pleafure, of doing a benéficént action; and which is fo far 
from proclaiming it to the world, as to let it efcape even their 
own memory: for to forget what we beftow, befpeaks a noble 
mind. In like manner, whe they prayed, to withdraw from 
the eyes of men; and when’ they fafted, to appear with as 
chearfu]l a countenance and garb as at other times; and in ge- 
neral, to defire no witnefs to théir beft aflions but God alone, 
and his approbation rather than the applaufe of men. He 
adds this moft encouraging argument, That fuch private fin- 
cere virtue and piety would nor be loft in perpetual oblivion, 
but redound to their honour at laft, when ** he who feeth in 
fecret will reward jt openly.” 

The following paragraph explains a paflage in the 4th chap- 
ter of St. Luke, which many inattentive readers have pafled 
over without underftanding : at the fame time it fhews the bi- 
gotry of the Jews in the time of our Saviour. 

‘ He was teaching in the fynagogue at Nazareth; and at 
firft the people admired the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth. _ But as foon.as he levelled a ftroke at their 
national and religious pride, by reminding them, that the 

T 4 pro- 
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prophet Elijah was fent to heal miraculoufly, not any Ifraelite, 
but a heathen woman of Sarepta—and in like, manner Elifha 
was fent to heal, not an {fraelite, but Naaman, the Syrian, a 
heathen—as foon as he thus intimated to them, that a heathen 
might be a more proper and worthy obje& of his miraculous 
power and goodnefs than themfelves ; their admiration was 
inftantly changed into rage, and they attempted to throw 
him headlong from the rock on which the city was built.’ 

Jt is obfervable, that in every age, and in every place, there 
have been objedts fit to excite compaffion, fpeétacles of mifery 
correfponding to that fenfe of pity, which God has implanted 
in the human heart. 

This providential difpenfation, fays our author, ‘ has an 
evident tendency to improve the virtues and good dilpofitions 
of all, to conneé& and unite them, by the moft proper and 
pleafing ties of affe&lion and refpeé&t, of generofity and grati-~ 
tude. This fcheme appears to be beft adapted to a ftate of 
probation, in which men are trained up for a fuperior ftate. 
For it is of far more confequence and advantage, to gain thofe 
difpofitions of mind, which will qualify us for the bufinefs, ho- 
nours, and enjoyments of the eternal world, than only to have 
the infelicities taken away, to which we are liable in the pre- 
fent world. In this view a wife and good man would be forry 
for his own fake, if he had no opportunities of fhewing mercy 
and kindnefs, not only as he would lofe one of the nobleft 
pleafures, but as he would want fit occafions to improve and 
perfect himfelf in fo excellent a virtue.’ 

The meannefs of man may be very properly difplayed by the 
confideration of that poor, diminutive appearance, which he 
makes on the great theatre of nature. Our author juft intro- 
euces this thought; ‘but has not extended it to its full ad- 
vantage, 

* In fituation, we are confined toa little corner of the uni- 
-yerfe, from whence we may difcern indeed, at an immenfe 
diftance, the fun, moon, and ftars, but can make no approach 
‘towards them, cannot leave the furface of the earth, and take 
3 flight to other worlds, to fee their magnitude, and contem- 
plate their nature and form, the ends for which they were 
made, or the inhabitants that may poflefs them. We cannot 
fo much as furround this globe, or vifit the diftant nations 
that live upon it, without great toil and danger; fo that 
though we are not rooted to the earth, like the vegetables, 
yet our compals of action, and {phere of motion, are exceeding 
narrow.’ 

It is above all things neceffary, that theological writers 
fhould entertain elevated and honourable fentiments of the 
: divine 
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divine nature. Our author fpeaks on this fubje& with great 
propriety. 

‘ If we form fuch conceptions of him, as the fuperftition 
and melancholy of fome, and the wickednefs of others have 
difpofed them to entertain, the mind will be filled with horror 
and averfion, inftead of the affections of gratitude, admiration, 
and delight. A fovereign tyrant ruling his dependent crea- 
tures, merely to difplay his power, eafily incenfed againft them, 
and witha! implacable, is a chara€ter which the whole world 
may tremble at the thoughts of, but which no human heart 
can love or confide in. If we adore and worhhip fuch a Deity, 
it will be from a motive of dread only; if we obey, it will be 
by mere compulfion, and every a& of religion will be performed 
with the abjeé temper of flaves, not as the free fervice of wil- 
ling fubjeéts. It is neceflary, firft of all, that we entertain 
jutt, fublime, and engaging fentiments of the divine nature 
and character, and to contemplate him, as adorned with thofe 
excellencies and perfeétions, which will naturally raife admi- 
ration and efteem. If we come, with enlightened minds, to 
behold him, as he appears in the works of his creation, the 
economy of his providence, and the revelation of the gofpel, 
we fhall difcover him to be fupremely good, and attractive of 
the higheft veneration and love. Every abjeCt impreffion of 
horror will give place to the liberal affections of a voluntary 
and cordial adoration. The heart, being influenced by thefe 
views of his goodnefs, can no longer refufe being reconciled 
to him; and all the gratitude and fervice he requires, will be 
efteemed as the moft natural and worthy employment of every 
rational creature.’ 

As this ingenious writer feems to have been particularly 
attentive to his language, we fhall take the liberty to fubmit 
the following fentences to his confideration. ‘* Our compafs 
of action, and fphere of motion, are execeaing narrow,’ Vol. ii. 
p. 248. Here the adjective exceeding is improperly ufed, in- 
ftead of the adverb exceeding. —‘ Was this rule of equity uni- 
verfally obferved, there would be an end of all war and dif- 
cord.’ p. 312. - If there was no fuccefs nor pleafure to be 

met with, all temptation, all allurement muft ceafe.’ p. 231. 
Was is the pait time of the indicative mode, and cannot 
properly relate to a future contingency : were, in the fubjunc- 
tive form, would be more grammatical. ‘ We fhall pro- 








ceed to confider the Aardening quality of vice; which confifts 
in eradicating out of the mind all love of wifdom and goodnefs.” 
vol. i. p. 277. Nothing can be eradicated by a hardening qua- 
lity: thefe two metaphorical expreflions are therefore incon- 
fiftent with each other, 


But 
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Bat fiotwithftanding thefe, and perhaps fome other trifling inac- 
curacies of this nature, it’ muft be allowed, that there are 
very few authors, who write in more corre& and claffical lan- 
guage that Mr. Bourn. 





A Hiftory of the late Revolution ia Sweden : containing an Account 
of the Tranfactions of the Three laft Diets in that Country; pre- 
ceded by a foort Abfira& of the Swedith Hifory, fo far as was 
neceffary to lay open the true Caufes of that remarkable Event. By 
Charles Francis Sheridan, E/g. of Lincoln’s-Inn, and Secretary 
to the Britifh Envoy in Sweden, ct the Time of the late Revolue 
tion, B80. 55. fewed. Dilly. 


yaucees are the changes which the government of 

. Sweden has undergone, but in none of thofe was the 
defign fo’ well planned, or carried into execution with fo amaz- _ 
ing acelerity, as in that which took place in 1772. The 
author of the Hiftory now before us inveftigates with great 
judgment the caufes that gave rife to this event, by tracing 
the Swedifh confiitution through its preceding periods ; firft, 
from its origin to the acceffion of Guftavus Vafa in 15233 fe- 
condly, from that epocha to the death of Charles XII. in 1713; 
and laftly,. from this period to the memorable Revolution 
above mettioned, 

As we doubt not of its proving acceptable to our readers, 
we fhall prefent them with part of his obfervaiions on the 
caufes which concurred to retard the civilization of the Swedes, 
in which they have been much later than moft of the other 
nations in Europe. 


«iff. Previous to the eftablifhment of the communication 
which commerce opens between the moft diftant countries, Swe- 
den was, from her northern fituation, in a great degree fhut 
out from the reft of the world: and if the Swedes were, on this 
aceount, exempted from taking any part in thofe quarrels, in 
which the reft of Europe was continually involved; they were 
likewife deprived of the advantages they might have reaped 
from. an: intercourfe with nations, which ‘had fo confiderably got 
the flart of them in the progrefs they had made towards refine- 
ment. The Ruflians certainly could not, on the one hand, con- 
tribute to civilize them, whilft their conftant wars with the 
Danes, a people as barbarous as themfelves, ferved only, on the 
other, to increafe their natural ferocity. zdly, The nature of 
their country, as well as that of their climate, are likewife very 
obvious caufes of the wild licentious fpirit which diftinguifhed 
thefe people. 

* Where the climate is temperate, and the foil fertile, they 
invite to agriculture, by rendering the life of a a 
bot 
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both pleafant and profitable. Agriculture contributes. greatly 
to foften the manners of thofe who apply themfelves to it, and 
has a natural tendency to promote the love of order and tran- 
quillity among mankind: it difpofes them to peace, as without 
it, he who cultivates his land, cannot hope to reap the fruits of 
his labour. For the fame. reafon, it introduces among men, 
all thofe ideas concerning the fecurity of private property and 
the rights of individuals, which form the bafis of civil focieties. 
Where therefore the climate is rigorous and the foil barren, as 
in Sweden, the progrefs of the inhabitants towards civilifation 
will be proportionably flow. mes 

‘ The Swedes were however by thofe circumftances inured 
to hardfhips, which rendered their minds daring, and their 
bodies vigorous. 

« The firft infpired them with a love of independence, which 
the latter enabled them to preferve. Difcovpraged by the nature 
of the climate, they neglected agriculture; and the immenfe 
woods which cover the face: of their country, abounding with 
game, afforded them a means of fubfifience by hunting, more 
fuitable to their genius than the milder occupations of haf- 
bandry. 

‘ It 1s obvious how much fuch a mode of life muft have 
contributed to maintain them in their native ftate of barbarifm. 
That love of change and reftleffnefs of difpofition which are 
the ‘natural confequences of it, are confpicuous in the condu& 
of the Swedes, through all. the early periods of their hiftory; 
and were no confiderable fcources of the convulfions which fo 
often. fhook the fate. - 
~© Te is true indeed, that the more fouthern provinces of 
Sweden, were neither unfertile’ nor altogether uncultivated. 
Biit as thefe were continually changing their matfters, fome- 
times belonging to the Swedes, fometimes to the Danes, they 
were a conitant fubje& of contention between the two nations, 
and as conftantly the feat of war. ‘This circumftance muft 
therefore have in a great meafure countera€ted, among the in- 
habitants of thefe’ provinces, the tendency which their applying 


themfelves to agriculture would otherwife have had towards — 


foftening their manners. Such an effe&t could hardly be ex- 
pected to have become either general, or of long continuance; 


in a country where every peafant. was a foldier,. and obliged to 


ufe the {word more frequently than the plough. : y 

¢ gdly. From what has been faid in the preceding article, 
itis evident, the peafants of Sweden muft have been poffeffed of 
the utmoft degree of independency. ( 

* If we take a comparative view of the ftate of fociety in 
Europe previous to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we 
fhall perceive the condition of the Swedifh peafantry was totally 
different from that of. the fame order of men, in other European 
countries. In thefe they were reduced to the moft abject ftate 
of fervitude, and were not only deftitute of any weight - in- 

uence 
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fluence in the government, but were, for the moft part, de- 
prived of the natural rights of mankind. 

* In Sweden, on the contrary, the peafantry did not content 
themfelves with having preferved their independency, and 
with poffeffing the peculiar privilege of fending deputies of 
their own body to the ftates general of the kingdom; but 
they likewite frequently aflumed to themfelves the direction 
of public affairs; took the lead in every revolution ; and feemed 
to act on all occafions as a diftin&t body, which had views and 
interefts of its own, feparate from thofe of the other members of 
the flate. 

‘It might naturally be expected the greateft advantages 
would have refulted to liberty, and confequently to fociety, 
from the bulk of the people’s being poffeffed of fo much weight 
and influence: but the fame caufes to which they owed their 
importance, not only rendered them incapable of making a 
right, but for the moft part prompted them to make a wrong 
ufe of it. 

‘ To their mode of life they were indebted for that fpirit, 
with which they oppofed every invafion of their rights. And 
if the Swedifh monarchs appear feldom to have been awed into 
a refpect for privileges, which the fierce difpofition of their 
fubjedts rendered it fo dangerous to attack ; at leaft, it was on 
this account that their attempts to invade them, feldom proved 
fuccefsful in the end. But this mode of life, at the fame time, 
communicated to the people an impatience of control, and 
fiercenefs of manners, that were incompatible with any regular 
government *, and equally repugnant to every principle of real 
freedom. If at one time, it inipired them with a fpirit of re- 
fiftance, calculated to preferve their liberty; at another, by plung- 
ing them into anarchy, it expofed them to the Jofsof it. When 
they delivered themfelves from the oppreffion of the few, they be- 
came expofed to the licentioufnefs of the many; and continually 
flutuating between thefe two extremes, they never once ftopped 
at any intermediate point, where a balance might have been 
éftablithed between their rights and the prerogative of their fo- 
vereign, Jgnorant of the true nature of liberty, as well as of 





— 


‘ * The ancient law in Sweden, which ordained that a part, or 
the whole, of the houfe of any one who had injured another fhould 
be pulled down, and burned, in proportion to the injury fuftained 
by the party aggrieved ; furnifhes a ftriking proof of the unfettled 
ftate of the government, which was obliged to have recourfe to fuch 
anexpediert. This law has been confidered only as a mark of the 
fimplicity and ignorance of the age in which it was enacted; but it 
may with more juftice be attributed to the difficulty of feizing the 
perton of an offender, among a people fo little accuftomed to order 
and fubordination. It was, therefore, in that part of his property 
only which it was eafy to come at, that there could be found a 
means of punifhing him. 
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that of government, they neither perceived the neceffity of fuch 
a ballance, nor did they poffefs fkill to have formed one if they 
had. Incapable of forefight, and roufed only by what they felc, 
they oppofed the monarch, but knew not how to limit the 
regal authority: and in all their ftruggles, there feemed rather 
to be a perfonal quarrel betWeen the king and the people, than 
a contention between the popular branches of the legiflature and 
the crown. 

‘ Union to concert, defign to form, or judgment to execute 
any effectual meafures, to prevent or oppofe the conftant endea- 
vours of their fovereigns to acquire abfolute power, could not 
be expected from men like thefe. 

‘ When they fought redrefs of their grievances, their tem- 
porary efforts to obtain it, were diftinguifhed by that rath zeal 
and blind impetuofity, which charaéterife the proceedings of all 
irregular and tumultuous affemblies of men ; and which feldom 
fail to defeat the very ends they have in view: the oppreflor, 
indeed, often fell a facrifice to their refentment: but as they 
necleéted to guard againft the oppreffion, fubfequent princes 
were almoft fure to give them the fame caufes of complaint, 
and to compel them to have recourfe to the fame mode of 
redrefs.’ 


Mr. Sheridan jufily obferves, that the fate of Sweden has 
been fingularly various, both with refpe& to her revolutions 
at home, and the figure fhe has made at different periods 
abroad. At one time we behold the nation animated with 
the moft enthufiaftic love of liberty; at another time funk, 
without any apparent reluctance, in the loweft ftate of defpotifm. 
Thofe variations, however, were not owing to any fudden 
change in the difpofition of the people, but to the gradual 
operation of fuch caufes as havea neceflary influence on the 
human mind. Our author clearly evinces, that never was 
there any juncture in the Swedifh government fo favourable to 
the eftablifhment of abfolute monarchy, as when Guftavus 
Vafa afcended the throne; and he alfo lays open, with equal 
precifion, the circumftances which confpired to occafion a 
limitation of the monarchy on the death of Charles XII. 

It appears from this narrative, that at the period when 
the late revolution was effected, the Swedifh government 
was reduced to a ftate of the greateft weaknefs and corruption. 
Not only the power of the crown,: and the liberty of the peo- 
ple, were almoft utterly extinguifhed; -but the ariftocracy 
which directed all public meafures, was become the venal and 
abandoned tool of foreign courts. The exiitence of the nation 
feemed to require that a change in its government fhould 
again take place; and the prefent king was every way fitted to 
carry 
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éarry the defign into execution. Of the manner'in which it 
was effected, the author gives the following account. 


¢ His Swedifh majefly, in the morning of the nineteenth of 
Auguft, determined to throw off the matk, and feize by force 
upon that power which the ffates had fo long abufed, or perifh 
in the attempt. 

« As he was preparing to quit his apartment, fome agitation 
appeared in his countenance: but it did feem to proceed from 
any apprehenfions for his own fate. Great as this prince’s 
ambition is, his humanity is not inferior to it. He dreaded 
Jeft the blood of fome of his fubjeéts might be fpilt in con- 
fequence of an enterprize, which he could not flatter himfelf to 
fucceed in without having recourfe to violence. 

¢ His whole condué during that day, as well as after the re- 
lution had taken place, juftifies this conjecture. 

¢ A confiderable number of officers, as well as other per- 
fons, known to be attached:to the royal caufe, had been fum- 
moned to attend his majefly on that morning. Before ten he 
was on horfe-back. and vifited the regiment of artillery. As 
he paffed through the ftreets he was more than ufually cour- 
teous to all he met, bowing familiarly to the loweft of the 
people. On the king’s return to his palace, the detachment 
which was to mount guard that day being drawn up together 
with that which was to be relieved, his majefty retired with the 
officers into the guard-room. He then addreffed them with alf 
that eloquence of which he is fo perfect a mafter; and after in- 
finuating to them that his life was in danger, he expofed to 
them in the ftrongeft colours, the wretched ftate of the king- 
dom; the fhackles in which it was held by means of foreign 
gold; and the diffenfions and troubles arifing from the fame 
caufe, which had diftra&ted the diet during the courfe of four- 
teen ‘months. He affared them that his only defign was to put 
an end to thefe diforders; to banifh corruption, reftore true 
liberty, and revive the ancient luftre of the Swedifh name, 
which had been long tarnifhed by a venality as notorious as it 
was difgraceful. Then affuring them inthe ftrongeft terms that 
he difclaimed. for ever ali abfolute power, or what the Swedes 
call fovereignty, he concluded with thefe words ; ‘* I am obliged. 
to defend my own liberty, and that of the kingdom, againft the 
ariftocracy which reigns. Will you be faithful to me as your 
forefathers were to Guflavus Vafa, and Gatlavus Adolphus? 
I will then rifk my life for your welfare, and that of my 
country.” 

* The afficers, moft of them young men, of whofe attach- 
ment the king had been long fecure, who did not thoroughly 
perhaps f¢e into’ the nature of the requeft his majefty made them, 
and were allowed no time to refle&t upon it, immediately 
confented to every thing, and took an oath of fidelity to him. 


‘ Three 
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* Three only refufed. Qoe of thefe, Frederic, Cederfirom, 
captain of a company of the guards, alledged he had already 
and very lately taken an oath to. be faithful to the flates, and 
confequently could not take take that which he majefy then 
exaed of him. The king, looking at him fternly, anfivered, 
«s Think of what you are doing.” ** I do,” replied Cederftrom, 
‘© and what I think to-day I fhall think to-morrow; and were 
I capable of breaking the oath by which L am already bound to 
the fiates, | fhould be likewife capable of breaking that yout 
majefty now requefts me to take.’’ . 

‘ The king then ordered Cederftrom to deliver up his fword, 
and put him in arreft. 

‘ His majefty however, apprehenfive of the impreflion which: 
the proper and refplute conduct of Cederftrom might make upon 
the minds of the other officers, fhortly afterwards foftened his 
tone of voice, and again addrefling himfelf to Cederftrom, told 
him, that as a proof of the opinion he entertained of him, and 
the confidence he placed in him, he would return him his fword 
without infifling upon his.taking the oath, and would only 
defire his attendance. that. day. Cederftrom continued firm; 
he anfwered, that his majefty could place no confidence it 
him that day, and that he begged to be excufed from the 
fervice. 

‘ While the king was fhut up with the officers, fenator Ralling, 
to whom the command of the troops in the town had been given 
two days before, came to the door of the guard-room, and 
was told that he eould not be admitted. The fenator infifted upon 
being prefent at the diftribution of the orders, and fent into the. 
king to defireit; but was anfwered, he muft go to the fenate, 
where his majefly would {peak to him, 

_ © The officers then received their orders from the king; the. 

firft of which was, that the two regiments of guards and: of 
artillery fhould be immediately affembled, and that a detach- 
ment of thirty-fix grenadiers fhould be pofted at the door of 
the council-chamber, to. prevent any of ‘the fenators from 
coming out. | 

‘ But before thefe orders cowld be carried into execution, 
it was neceflary that the king fhiould take another flep; a ftep 
upon which the whole fuccefs of his enterprize was to depend. 
This was to addrefs himfelf.to the foldiers; men wholly unac- 
quainted with his defigns, and accuftomed to pay obedience 
only to the orders of the fenate, whom they had been taught to 
hold in the higheft reverence. 

¢ As his majefty followed by the officers, was advancing from 
the guard-room to the parade for this purpofe, fome of them 
more cautious, Or perhaps more timid than the reft, became, on 
a fhort reflection, apprehenfive of the confequences of the mea- 
fure in which they were engaged: they began to exprefs their 
fears to the king, that unlefs fome perfons of greater weight 
and influenee than themfelves were to take a part in the _ 
Cauie, 
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caufe, he could hardly hope to fucceed in his enterprize. The 
king ftopped a while, and appeared to hefitate—the fate of the 
revolution hung upon that moment. A ferjeant of the guards 
overheard their difcourfe, and cried aloud—* It fhall fucceed— 
long live Guftavus.” His majefty immediately faid, ‘* then I 
will venture”—and ftepping forward to the foldiers, he addreffed 
them interms nearly fimilar to thofe he had made ufe of to the 
officers, and with the fame fuccefs. They anfwered him with 
loud acclamations ; one voice only faid, no ; but it was not at 
tended to. 
. © In the mean time fome of the king’s emiffaries had fpread,a 
report about the town that the king was arrefted. This drew 
the populace to the palace in great numbers, where they arrived 
as his majefty had concluded his harangue to the guards. They 
teftified by reiterated fhouts their joy at feeing him fafe; a joy 
which promifed the happieft conclufion to the bufinefs of the 
day. . 
. The fenators were now immediately fecured. They had 
from the window of the council-chamber beheld what was going 
forward on the parade before tlie palace; and at a lofs to know 
the meaning of the fhouts they heard, were coming down to 
énquire into the caufe of them, when thirty grenadiers with 
their bayonets fixed, informed them it was his majefty’s pleafure 
they fhould continue where they were. They began to talk in 
a high tone, but were anfwered only by having the door fhut 
and locked upon them. , 

¢ The moment the fecret committee heard that the fenate was 
arrefted, they feparated of themfelves, each individual providing 
for his own fafety. The king then mounting his horfe, fol- 
lowed by his officers with their {words drawn, a large body of 
foldiers, and numbers of the populace, went to the other quar- 
ters of the town where the foldiers he had ordered to be affembled 
were pofted. He found them all equally willing to fupport his 
caufe, and take an oath of fidelity to him. As he paffed through 
the ftreets, he declared to the people, that he only meant to 
defend them, and fave his country; and that if they. would not 
confide in him, he would lay down his fceptre, and furrender up 
his kingdom. So much was the king beloved, that the people 
(fome of whom even fell down upon their knees) with tears in 
their eyes implored his majefty not to abandon them.’ 

‘ The king proceeded in his courfe, and in lefs than an 
our made himfelf mafter of all the military force in Steck- 

olm.’ 


In this Hiftory Mr. Sheridan’s information and abilities are 
equally confpicuous, and he writes with a degree of elegance 
that gives dignity to the narrative. 
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Ob/ervations on Mr, Hume's Hifory of England. By }. Towetss 
Sus. 22. 6d. Robinfon. 


HE author of thefe Obfetvations is not the firft that has 
accufed Mr. Hume’ of partiality in the character of hif- 
torian; yet, how far fuch @ charge is well founded, may per- 
haps be matter of difpute. ‘Though ‘the civil broils which agi- 
tated this kingdom towards the middle of the laft cetitury, havé 
long fince been extinguifhed, fo have fiot likewife the prin- 
ciples by which the oppofite parties were aftuated; and he 
who relates thofe contefts with the greateft moderation, may 
frequently, on that very account, be expofed to particular 
cenfure. 

One of the moft material obje€tions urged againft Mr. Hume 
is, that he has reprefented the government of England, under 
the princes of the Houwfe of Tudor, as more defpotic than it 
really was, with the view of extenuating the condué of the 
fubfequent fovereigns. In anfwer to this obje&ion we fhould 
agtee’ with Mr. Hume, that the Englifh conftitution was far 
from ‘being rightly poifed in thofe ages; and it feems to be 
unqueftionable, from numerous fads, that the prerogatives of 
the crown were then frequently exerted in meafures which 
feem inconfiftent with a regard to public freedom, as the latter 
has fince been afcertained. Nor is it indeed to™ be expected, 
that before the privileges of the people were fixed with greatet 
precifion, a degree of authority much fuperior to what is vefted 
at prefent in the crown, fhould not, on many occafions, have 
been affumed by the executive power. If thofe arguments be 
admitted, the principal obje@tions againft Mr. Hume’s repre- 
fentation of the Englith. government before the time of the civil 
wars, witl fall to the ground, 

But Mr. Towers alfo accufes the hiftorian of doing injuftice 
to the charaéter of individuals in feveral inftances, and even of 
ftudioufly endeavouring to diminith the reputation of the moft 
celebrated Englifh geniuffes. ‘ He generally begins, fays our 
author, with beftowing fome compliments upon them, and then 
contrives, with great dexterity, to throw out fuch infinuations 
againft them, fo magnifies their defeéts, real or imaginary, as 
almoft wholly to overturn what he has faid in their favour i and 
the ideas which he endeavours to convey are fuch, as, if we adopt 
them, muft greatly leffen our opinion of the merit of the eminent 
perfons of whom he fpeaks.’ Our author examplifies thefe re- 
marks in the cafe of Spenfer, Shakefpeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Boyle, and Newton; but we would not infer from them, any 


real defign in Mr. ‘Hume of depreciating the merit of the 
Engiifh writers. 
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We fhail lay before our readers what is faid of Mr. Hume 
as a wiiter, ‘in the beginning: and end’of this produ@ion. 
¢ Few of our modern hiftorical performances have been more 
read, or more celebrated, than the Hiftory of England by Mrs 
David Hume: and as an elegant compofition, and the pro- 
duétion of real and. diftinguifhed genius, it is unqueftionably 
éntitled to great applaufe. But though beauty of diction, har- 
mony of periods, and acutenefs and fingularity of fentiment, 
may captivate the reader, yet there are other qualifications ef. 
fentially neceflary to the character of a good hiftorian... Fi- 
delity, accuracy, and impartiality, are alfo requifite: and in 
thefe, it is apprehended, Mr. Hume is ‘frequently deficient ; 
fo that thofe who read his work, with a view to obtain juft 
ideas of the moft remarkable tranfa&tions and events which 
have happened in this country, will, if they rely folely on his 
authority, be led to form conceptions exceedingly erroneous 
refpeéting matters of very confiderable importance. , It: is, 
therefore, the defign of the following Obfervations to evince, 
that thofe who wifh*to acquire an accurate knowledge. of the 
real ftate of faéts, and to think juftly of the perfons-and 
tranfa€tions treated of in Mr. Hume’s hiftory, fhould read his 
work’ with fome degree of caution and circumfpetion, with- 
‘out too implicit a reliance on his integrity as an_hiftorian, 
and that they fhould compare his relations with thofe of other 
authors. 
¢ The great object of Mr. Hume’s ambition, as we are in- 
formed by himfelf, was literary fame. And in order to ex- 
cite public attention, he feems to have thought it neceflary to 
be fingular, Accordingly, we. find an affectation of fingula~ 
‘tity of fentiment, very predominant in his writings. But 
though opinions are not therefore true, becaufe they are com- 
mon; yet he who affeéts, on almoft every occafion, to. differ 
from the generality of mankind, will much more frequently 
be wrong than right. To oppofe the fentiments. of others, 
when they appear to be the refult of prejudice or ignorance, is, 
in many cafes, extremely laudable: but to contradiét eftab- 
lifhed opinions only for the fake of being fingular, may juftly be 
confidered as a céenfurable affectation. 
_ * Mr. Hume appears to have been mifled by his prejudices, 
as well as by affectation. And men who write under the in- 
fluence of any particular biafs, are apt to deceive, others as 
well as themfelves; unlefs their readers are aware of the pre- 
" poffeffions to. which they are addicted, and the falfe_views by 
which they are mifled. And it fometimes happens, that men 
_ affecting great freedom of thought, and originality of fenti- 
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Objervations on Mr. Humie’s Hifory of England. 29% 
ment, and who ‘pretend to: defpife ‘vulgar prejudices, are, at 
the fame time, under the influence of inveterate prejudices of 
another kind, and as flaviihly’attached to: a favourite hypo- 
thefis, as the meaneft of the vulgar:can ibe to: thofe : prepof- 
feffions which they have imbibed in their youth, and which their 
want of education, knowledge, and more enlarged views, has 
prevented them from fhaking off.’—~ ! 

—*‘ There is a neatnefs, an elegance, and a perfpieuity, in 
Mr. Hume’s narrations, which cannot fail to captivate his 
readers... But thofe who read hiftory from rational motives, 
muft wifh to be inftruéted, as) well as entertained ; and no 
elegance of compofition can atone for grofs mifreprefentations 
of the real ftate of faéts. Indeed, the greater. the, liberties 
may be which are taken by.an hifiotian: in difguifing and or- 
naimenting facts and characters, and the more what is called 
hiftory approaches to romance, it may be the more pleafing, 
but it muft be the lefs inftrufive. “It may alfo be remarked, 
that an hiftorian may be thought profound; when he points 
out, or feems to do fo, the motives by which thofe were ac- 
tuated of whom he writes; though it may often happen, that 
thefe are nothing but the mere imaginations of the writer 
and the motives which he fuggefts, may be totally different 
from thofe by which the parties were really influenced, There 
is teafon to believe, that this is not unfrequently the cafe ia 
Mr. Hume’s hiltory, 

* Though our hiftorian, from his defire of placing the 
princes of the houfe of Stuart in a favourable point of view, 
frequently palliates the moft exceptionable parts of their con- 
dué&; yet it is but juftice to him to acknowledge, that there 
are fundry paffages in his hiftory highly favourable to the ge- 
neral interefts of liberty, and the common rights of mankind, 
But thefe are much more than counterbalanced, by a great ° 
number of paflages and fentiments of fo different a nature, 
that we have little reafon to applaud our author for his cone 
fiftency. And, upon the whole, it is apprehended, that the 
_ Obfervations which are offered to the public in thefe pages, 
muft be fufficient to evince, that whatever commendation may 
be due to Mr. Hume as an ingenious, elegant, and polithe 
writer, he is not entitled to equal praife as an exact, faithful, 
and impartial hiftorian. Whatever may be the beauties of his 
ftyle, and however we may admire the eloquence with which 
his work is embellifhed, it is neverthelefs certain, that we 
muft have recourfe to other fources of information, if we would 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the Englith hiftory, if 
we would form juft ideas of the moft remarkable tranface 
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292 | An Elegy writter in Canterbury Cathedral, 
tions and characters which occur in the annals of this courte 
Try. 4 
“Thefe extragts are fufficient to give a favourable opinion al 
Mr. Towers’s' ingenuity and. candor; and though himfelf, 
perhaps, may not be entirely void of modifications of the fame 
qualities which he afcribes to the hiftorian, his remarks, 
even where they feem not--to be ftridtly juft, are rendered 
extremely plaufible, and may be read with advantage. 





— — 


- Elegy written in Canterbury Gathedral. By John Duncombe, 
M. A. 4to. ‘tie Dodfley, 


At" what time Chriflianity was firft introduced into England, 
it is not eafy to determine, The author of a Chronicle, 
afcribed to Maximus, bifhop of Saragofla, affirms, that James 
the fon of Zebedee ‘ vifited Gaul and Britain in the year 41.” 
Nicephorus the ecclefiaftical hiftorian afferts, that Simon Ze- 
lotes brought the. doétrine of the gofpel ‘ into the Britith 
iflands.’ Dorotheus Tyrius in his Synopfis reports, that Simon 
« was crucified and buried in Britain.’ Simeon Metaphraftes 
tells us, that St, Peter * continued a long time in Britam, 
and converted great numbers to the Chriftian faith.’ So- 
phronius patriarch of Jerufalem fays, that St. Paul * preached 
the gofpel in Spain and Britain.” Dorotheus and others pre- 
tend, that Ariftobulus, mentioned by St. Paul, Rom. xvi. 30. 
was made ‘-bifhop of Britain *,’ “William of Malmefbury, in- 
his treatife concerning the Antiquities of the Church of Gla- 
ftonbury, relates, that St. Philip. * coming into France to 
preach the gofpel of Chrift, and_being willing to fpread it far- 
ther, chofe twelve of his difciples, over whom he fet his dear 
friend Jofeph of Arimathea, and fent them to preach the word 
in Britain, in the year 63.” This flory is likewife related by 
John of Tinmouth, Thomas Walfingham, Polydore Virgil, 
and many others. Nonnius, Bede, Affer, William of Malmef. 
bury, the authors of the Saxon Chronicle, Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, William of Newburg, Matthew of Weftminfter, &c. &c. 
relate that one Lucius, a king of the Britains, about the year 
180, fent to Eleutherius then bifhop of Rome, defiring, as 
Bede expreffes it, ‘ ut Chriftianus efficeretur,’ that he might 
be made a Chrifiian, or, as William of Malmefbury phrafes 
it, © ut Britanniz tenebras luce Chriftiane predicationis il- 
luftraret,’ that he would illuminate the darknefs of Britain by 
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the fight of the gofpel. Thefe writers add, that this requeft 
was complied with, and the king and his people converted to 
Chriftianity, Bat all thefe teftimonies concerning the apoftles, 
Jofeph of Arimathea, and king Lucius, are of fufpicious cre+ 
dit ; and perhaps there is hatdly any thing in them, on which 
we can depend. Yet, as there had been a general intercourfe 
between Rome and Britain during the firft century, it is very 
probable, that Chriftianity muft have been propagated in this 
country within that period. 
Gildas, ‘who wrote his Epiftle about the year 580 or before, 
informs us, that there were ‘ quamplurimos miniftros,’ great 
numbers of clergy.in England at that time. In 596 or 597, 
pope Grégory the Great fent Auftin, with about for orty, othec 
monks, into this ifland to preach the gofpel to the Anglo- 
Saxons *, Ethelbert, king of Kent, and his people, were 
Pagans : but his queen Bertha, who was of the royal family of 
France, was a Chriftian. -Ethelbert received thefe miflionaries 
with refpe&t, and permitted them to refide at Canterbury, the 
capital of hiskingdem. Soon afterwards Auftin was appointed 
archbifhop. Upon this promotion, affifted by the king, he re- 
“ paired an.old.church, which had been built in the. time of 
the Romans, and dedicated it to Chrift +. This was the origin 
of the prefent cathedral, .In 1031, when Elphage was arch- 
bifhop, this church, was burpt by the Danes ; and about twenty- 
feven years afterwards rebuilt by Agelnoth [. Some years af- 
terwards it was again injured by fire, when Lanfranc, who 
game,to the fee of. Canterbury in 1070, repaired or rebuilt it 
_ frgm its foundation §.. After his death, the choir was taken 
down and rebuilt on a nobler plan; and, about the year 1114, 
completed by prior Conrad. This choir, ¢ the roof of which 
was a fky finely painted,’ was called the glorious choir of Con- 
rad. Sixteen’.years afterwards the church was again burnt 
down ; and rebuilt by;Corboil j, Laftly, in 1174, the choir 
of Conrad was burnt to the ground ; the particulars of which 
are related by Gervale, who was an eye-witnels of this dif- 
| after. But foon afterwards a new choir was ereéted with much 
: greater magnificence ; ; and the whole building completed in 
1184. In this form, or nearly in this form, with fome im- 
provements, it has food near 600 years, a noble monument of 
ancient architecture. 
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294 Aa: Elegy written in Canterbury. Cathedral. 


We have been led. into thefe. hiftorical enquiries by the 
publication now before us,, which contains a poetical review of 
the moft remarkable incidents,, that bays happened i in this. ¢a- 
thedral, in former ages... | 


‘ Within thefe long-drawn, ifles, where Cynthia’s light 
From flory’d glafs receives-a chequer’d hue, ) 
Scenes long forgotten and involv’d in night, 
_, With all their bufy attors frike my view, 
¢ Princes and peers, whofe deeds of high renown 
> + In youthful breafts f2// fan-the martial fame; 
Prelates, who propp’d or undermin’d the crown, 
‘Alternate fubjects of apPlapie and blame. 


‘ Though’ Silence now her Tonely’ {way maintains, 
Copes, crofiers, cowle*my mental eye furveys, 
And till in Henty’s and in’Brénchefly’s fanes  ~ 
The votive mafs refounds, ‘the tapers blaze: 
-¢ Ev’n Conrad’s choir:fo glorious I behold, 
‘With ftars:befpangled hike the! nightly fkies.; 
Shrinesy altars;. imagess: with-felicsy gold, | ov * 183 
“And gems; adorn?d, in long, {ucceflion see” godiidsloiu 


Henry’s fane is a-fmall’chapel over againft the: mofia ment 6 
king Henry“IV. ‘fuppofed to have been: built’ fér-“**a Chantry 
of two priéfts to~fing-and ‘pray ‘fer his foul,” as ‘ordered ‘by 
“his will. Brenchefly’s is. a like - tren toe or chantry, bailt' By 
Jady Brenchefly,.1447. 0° © SOIRWISHB 129% MIVOE 

Archbifhop Becket was riufdtered at' the foot ‘of! tne altar’ of 
"St. Benedi&, Dec.'z9, 1170, withthe fame°breath infaltiag 
“his affaffins, and? Tecommending” ‘his Sar to the ee Mary, 
‘and all the faints of the cathedral, 


¢ Mark well this fpot.! ition? here i in death, 
Hark f how proud Becket every failit invokes ! 
See! how'he falls,’ and with his lateft breath ~~’ 
‘ Infults roa affaffins, and defies their ftrokes!?"~ - 


On June 10, 1174, king Henry II. walked barefoot to the 
cathedral, proftrated himfelf before Becket’s tomb, paffed a 
_ day and a night there in prayers, and aborted | to be fcourged 


__by all the monks. 


« ?Till then refiftlefs, thus Subdued by Rewie, 
In garb a penitent, a beaten flave, . 

Great Henry, dreading a feverer doom, 
Lies: weeping, -fafting on a-rebel’s grave.” 


It is- probable, that’ Henry’s. chief motive was, not a de- 
ference to the church of Rome, but the hopes of gaining the 
affections of his people by ey humiliation. Becket-was ge- 
nevally 
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nerally confidered as ‘a mattyr. “A fuperftitious veneration for 
his name ‘and memory was daily encreafing. It was now.neat 
four years fince his death. He had been canonized as.a faint. 
The very name of the church, in which the murder was com- 
mitted, was changed from that of Chrift, ‘to ‘that of St. 
Thomas, which it retained 350 years. The miraclés, which 
were fuppofed to be performed by his dead body, brought vo= 
taries and offerings to his fhrine from all parts of Chriftendom. 
In 1179, Lewis VII. king of France, came to Canterbury, 
and Offered to the fhrine of the martyr a rich cup of gold, and 
a precious ftone of great. value, which Henry VIII. fet: in a 
ring, and wore on his thumb. 


‘ Thither what crowds from every dita" repair. 
The fick in body, the diftref{s’d in mind, 

Peers, prelates, kings ; and all their weight of care, 
By weightier gold afified, \eave behind 


On July 7, 1220, this reputed faint was tranflated from his 
tomb to his fhrine, with the greateft folemnities and rejoicings, 
Many bifhops and abbots carried the coffin on their. fhou]- 
ders, and placed it on the new fhrine, The king (Hen. III.) 
was prefent,. 


‘ What pomp, what Glisten Langton here difplays, 
When Becket’s bones for ages deem’d divine,’ 

From their low tomb obfequiogs abbots raife, ' 
“And prelates bear them to their fumptuous fhrine '’ 


Sept. 9 1299; archbithop ‘Winchelfey celebrated the nup- 
tials.of. Edward I, and Margaret fifter to the king of France, 
near the door.of the martyrdom of St, Thomas. 


*/On the fame {pot where Becket bled, a fcene 


» Of mirth and joy now rufhes on my ‘fight; 
While the firit Edward and his Gallic queen, 
The brave and: fairy, in wedlock’s bands unite.” 


Speaking of Chaucer, and his fellow-pilgrims, who. are 
‘fappofed to have lodged: at 093 Old Chequer inn, the poet 
fays: : 

§ See! from th’ sspliag Chequer gates proceeds 
A jocund train of votaries young and old, 


And at their head, -yclad in palmer’s weeds, 
If right I ween, Dan Chaucer I behold.’ - 


| Sept. 29, 1376, Edward the Black Ae Aas was brought to 
Canterbyry, and buried in the .cathedral with great folemnity, 
the parliament attending. 
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296 Ay Elegy swrittes in Canterbury Cathedral. 
_ ¢ Midi nodding plames, and. fall and flow, - 
What tears now ftream, what ighs affail my ear! 
My heart too heaves with fympathetic woe, 
My tears too ffream on fable Edward’s bier,’ 


’ The author mentions the funeral. of Henry 1Y. and then 
takes occafion to introduce the celebrated Erafmus, who vi- 
fited the church of Canterbury in 1510, accompanied by an 
Englith friend (‘ Dr, John Colet dean of St. Paul’s’] whom he 
calls Gratianos.Pullus. They were entertained with a fight of 

the relics, which Erafmus has. defcribed with great humour 
and well direGted fatire, in his dialogue eptlet, Peregrinatia 


Religionis ergo. 
* Next, Holland’s boaft, of every cloiter’ band 
The fcoarge and dread, Erafmis.I furvey, 
With {miles attending to the monkith wand 
Which points the wealth that here fequefter'd lay,” 


. When Becket’s thrine was applied to the ufe of the king in 
1 538, the fpoil in gold and precious ftanes filled two great 
chefts; each ef which was as much as fix or feven ftrong mea 
gould carry out of the church. 


« Now fee that hoarded wealth, a regal prize, 
Seiz’d and difpers’d by. Tador’s ftern decree; — 

And nothing left to‘charm our curious eyes, BIL 
But.matbles. wora by many a holy knees? 9 . 


The poet tiavjng in this manner brought a great number of 
illuftrious perfonages into view, and deferibed fome of the 
fires, by which the church was repeatedly deftroyed, together 
qith other remarkable circumftances, rélative to this venerable 
firuéture, from the beginning of the 11th to the ‘prefent ‘cen- 
tury, thus concludes, in allufion.to the thrine of Becket: 


‘ What though, extoll’d by lying monks, this fhrine 
Its wealth and legendary fame has loft, 

Richér in.works Waxs, Herren, Secxer, fhine, 
, And a true martyr we in Cranmer boatt.’ 


There are feveral paflages in this Elegy, which have. not that 
elegance we might have expeéted in one of Mr. Duncombe's 
compofitions. But we are far from cenfuring the ingenious 
author, when we confider the difficulty of fupporting an hif- 
torical narrative (in which many names of perfons and places 
are introduced) with poetical harmony and beauty of imagery. 
Mr. Gray, in his celebrated Elegy, had no difficulty of this 
nature to encounter. There ig another circumftance, which 
has laid our author under great aiavantages : and it is this. 





t re candida virga demopftrabat contaétu fingulas gemmas» 
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Almoft every incident he relates require a particular explication. 
This obfcnrity is farther encreafed by fome deviations from chro- 
nological order. It is therefore by. repeated perafals onily, 
that the reader can enter’ into the narrative with any degree of 
pleafure | | , 
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ff Defeription of the Lines drawn on Gunter’s Scale, as improwed 
y Mr. John Robertfon, /ate Librarian to. the Royal Societys 

. ‘and executed by Meffrs. Nairne and Blunt, Mathematical:Inftru- 
ment Makers, Corvhill, London, With their Ufe.and” Appli- 

gation to Praciice, exemplified more efpecially in Navigation and 
Afironomy. By William Mountaine, Mathematical Examiner 
to the Honourable Corporation of Trinity-Houfe.of Deptford- 
Strond, aad F.R,S. 8yo.. Nairne and Blunt... 15.64 


APR. Robertfon,’ not long before his death, was applied td 
#¥ by fome gentlemen of {cience to examine and corre® the 
errors‘which ‘had crept into the common Guntiter’s feale, by 
negligence in its fabrication, or other caufes. He according. 
fy fet abour this work, though he was then in a very infirm 
ftate' of health, and re-conftcuéter! all the lines, with fome im- 
provements, and then had the whole mechanically finifhed un- 
der ‘his own’ 'infpe@ion, ‘by ‘Mefirs. Nairne and Blunt.’ But, 
dying after he ‘had juft begun the defcription of this new and 
amprovedfeale, ‘the completing of the defcription and ufes of 
it was committed to the care of Mr. Mountaine, who hin fi- 
nifhed the undertaking in a plain and intelligent manner. In 
the beginning ‘of the Defcription, &¢, ‘he gives this fhort ac- 
countrof its.» _; vy Hela? 


‘ ‘This Englith inftrument has been for many years.in great 
efteem among:the mariners of feveral nations, arid | articular~ 
ly thofe of Britain, on account of the readinefs with’ which 
nautical cafes were folved by it; but it having, like many 
ther ufeful things, at length been in general carele(sly -fabri- 
cated, fo as to become a cheap article in the bufinefs. of fitting 
“put feamen, it was not.eafy, even among fome of the moft re- 
putable fhops of inftrament makers, to. meet with-one-divided 
with fufficient accuracy and. convenience to fatisfy a careful 
artift, or to accommodate beginners; for half of one fide. be- 
_ing moftly taken pp with two diagonal {cales, it did not give 
learners a fufficient choice of fcales to fit to the fize of their-pa- 
per the figure they wanted to conftraét: and there being no 
ether fcale of chords than to a radius of two inches, all the 
- ” circles 
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circles defcribed were to a diameter, of four inches» which on 
- many oceafions were.larger thén. convenient: befides, a mer- 
cator chart conftructed. by the, meridian. line, gaveia degree of 
longitude of .the length only of: about. one-eighth of; an inchs 
which was much too fmall when applied to a particular chart, 
containing but few degrees of latitude and longitude. Thefe 
imperfe&tions being -taken--noticeof--above thirty ’years fince, 
fome inftrument makers had new patterns. made to remove 
them’; and a better fort ‘of Guitters (as they” are ufually called) 
have ‘been inthe thops ever fince. 

‘$sOf late; fome ingenious mariners, and others; have wiflied 

for a {cale-of this fort fomewhat longer, and where the meri- 
dian line might be fitted to’a degree of longitude fufficiently 
large to conftrué any particular chart by; and the ufe of com- 
paffes avoided, by having a proper fliding fcale: to accommo- 
date the curious in thefe-matters, the fubje& has been re-con- 
fidered by the promoter of the.aforementigned improved Gun- 
ters; and he conceives that.an inftrument with the following 
{cales accurately laid on them, in the order enumerated, will 
fully anfwer their defire. 
_. £ This feale is then made thirty inches long, two inches 
broad, and about half an inch thick: one face.to contain, 
what maybe called, the natural feales; and,the. other face to 
haye put upon it the logarithmic {cales ;; and. in, fome. conve; 
Dient part, . is to be marked. two fea feet, each of 43,8258 
Englifh inches; and each rept divided into twelve ..equal Parti 
called fea inches. + 


. en « 
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wes 


ey © Of ihe Face, of, the N. aturel Medien, i 


. ‘Ralf the length of this face is filled with fealés ‘of equal 
parts, which are denominated by the divifions of an inchs viz. 
“feales. Of 10, 123, 15) 20, 25,30, 35, 40, 45> 5%, the left- 
“hand pHimhary divifion of. each tcale to be divided ‘into 10 equal 
parts, and alfo into 12 equal, parts. ss 

~*-On the other half of this face is put the feveral lines which 
“conftitute what is ufually ‘called, the plane foale... ou , 

. “Such as the fcales of rhumbs, chords, ines, fecants,, tan- 

gents and half-tangents, fitted toa radius -of. two inches. ' 
_ * Alfo the dialling {calés, viz. ‘inclination. of meridians, lati- 
‘tudes, Chords and houi's; to a radius of two inches. 
€"A feale of chords and ‘miles of longitude, to. a.radius of 


“three inches, other fcales of chords and rhumbs, .to a radius of 
ene inch. 


~ 
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efit tig! Of the Facé containing the Ligéritbimie Scales, 


. *. The breadth of this,-face:i is, divided into twelve parts, or 
fales, running nearly the whole length; nine of thefe fcales 
may be called fixed, and the other three moveable; being oh a 
fliding piece, of about 302 long, z an inch broad, and of the 
thicknefs of the {cale. 


°€ THE order of tele feiles, br lines, ° are; 
: 1 A line of fine rhumbs, marked S. R, 
‘ ¢ Fine d: | 2A line of tangefit thumbs, marked T. R, 


-3° A lime Of verfedfines; marked V. S, 
4 A line of fines, ‘marked Sir. 


em ca 53 A-line of Line, marked Sin. 
‘ . Sliding 6A line of. numbers,.matked Num. 
7, A-line,ef tangents,, marked Tan. 


b Sete, Spagna sats, A line of tangents marked Tan. 

si “9 "Aline OF nurtibers, marked’ Nua 

§ Bixed. .2.1° A line of meridian degrees, to 50, marked Mer. 

\ "S¥1 “Aline of meridian degrees, from 56 to about 749 
marked Mer. ae 

12 ‘A lire lof degrees Of longitude, niarieed Lon. 


»¢% Along this: fae an indéx or: thin piece of -brafs,. about an 
; “inch broad, :isi contrived to flide, which: going acrof,the edge 
of the fcale at right angles thereto, will thew ‘on ;the :feveral 
fines the divifions-that:are oppofite to one another; although 
othe lines are not.contiguous,. The apparatus at the right-hand 
> canfifts “of. a -brafs'box:and twoofcréws; the flider pafles freely 
through the box when the perpendicular {crew is eafed, and 
may be readily fet by hand to the terms given; yet to be more 
accurate, and“to keep’ the , Bidér. dn itstrue -pofitiony move 
the perpendicular fcrew, which, by a fub-fpring, will fix the 
flider in fhe’ box; and thén by the motion of the horizon- 
tal ferew, the — degree’ of accuracy poflible may be ob- 
tained, : 
“Tf,” by choice,’ or for the fake of variety, any perfon) wifhes 
to iife compaffes; ‘as. on the common Gunter, the fame ‘may be 
done here, firft*bringirig the radius on the flider exaCtly 1 ina line 
with the othéfs’on the’ right-hand, ‘and there to continue fixt ; 
‘But it fhould be obferved, ‘that the compaffes have very’ fine 
‘points, and‘even then, with the greateft care, they are apt to 
indent, and ‘otherwife deface the fub-divifions,’ 
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goo Munifter Pillage,” a Nowel, - 
Mr. Mountaine: then: enters on. thé ufes : of this inftru- 
ment, which he illuftrates pretty fully, and particularly in 


a age the bufinets ’ ‘to whieh ‘it ts ‘more ‘peculiarly a- 
Capes 


— 
mes 





= in 


Munfter Village, a Nov, 2 Velu Saal Sur, 6%  Ro- 
} binfon. 


PT ESE two little volumes are written in the form of 
narrative,\/ with: feveral ‘letters interfperfed. “The inci- 
dents are not numerous nor,-very firiking, but the characters 
ate naturally drawn, and fupported with confiftency. We 
mutt therefore prent Our'fédde?s'with foine“of* the entertain- 
ment which-Munfter Village ‘effordsi—OP hid following dialogie 
is held between ‘Chaton ahd # beat, ‘ata! ibiafquerade. 
© Beau. ] I have feen‘all parts of the, world, and fhould like 
to take a view. of’ Elyfium, being Father tired of 'this fide of 
the Styx, . 
¢ Mercury to Charon.) He is too frivolous an animal to 
prefent to the wife Minos ! 
" &Charon.]-,Minos, fir, knows ) nothing of the graces —but if 
you pleafe I will row you to the infernal regions. 
© Bedu.] Wide all my heart, I believe { thall meet more 
“people ‘of “fathion there's but, good inalter Charon, in what 
way nag ey cag ; 
Charon.] If you are fond of doing isothiniyy (a favourite 
pet with many fine gentlemen): Thefeus wilt readily refign 
$ feat to you: or if it is your genius, like ‘many vpsie: to 
choofe to be, 


«Though Without botnet, gat in-fall employ, “ 


~ . 


you may-join Sifyphus, or: accompany the Danaides, | 
ne Fae } Neither .of, thele, will. fuir,.me-;. idlencl. is’ ine 
fipid, and I deteft bufinefs! But are there no public places ?. 
«,Gharon.] O.!. yes; \great. variety :,, each .perfon in. that | 

place: purfies thofe inclinations, whereby. he-had been erryad, 
- or bad rendered himfelf remarkable here on earth. 

* Beaus}, There are fine women. then, of courle ? 

_*Charon,] As to-women, -no feraglio. inthe world comes 
up to it; asia part of whatever the-world; fince its creation, 
has ever yet produced, of lovely.and enchanting amongft wo- 
men are there aflembled,-There you may view and gaze, with 
ad: 
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admiration, upon Helen, whofe bewitching charms were f 
deftruétive to the family, the city, and the empire. of king 
Priam, On each fide of her are Galatea, and Breffis, Lais 
Phryne, and thoufands more-———There alfo you may. hehol 
in all their charms, in the full luftre of attraGtion, and decked 
in every grace, fome of thofe happy. fair-ones, whom the 
greateft poets, fo lavifh in their praife, have in their lays im- 
mortalifed; fuch, amongft many others, are the Corinna of 
Ovid, the Lydia of Horace, the Lefbia of ‘Catullus, the Delia 
of Tibullus, the Licoris of Gallus, and the Cynthia of Pro- 
pertius. - eis 

‘ Beau.] I will go; I am enchanted with the idea of fee- 
ing thefe dear creatures.——-But I willfhiver the wheel and 
diftat of the Deftinies againtt the wall,,and fpoil their houfe~- 
wifery———I'll take their fpindle, where hang the threads of 
human life like beams driven ftom the fun, and mix them 
all together, kings and beggars! But hark’ee, mafter Charon, 
is there good. mufic ? I cannot do well without mufic ! 





¢ Charon.] ‘There are all kinds.of concerto’s and. opera’s, ~ 


both vocal and inftrumenta!, executed by the very 5¢ of the 
Italians, and the moft celebrated voices from’ every part, of 
the world. There are various pieces performed in all lan- 
guages, and in all kinds of tafte, for the univerfal fatisfa&tion 
of the audience, Thofe who have a tafte for ancient mufic, 
will be more gratified than they can be in Tottenham-ftreet, 
They will hear with admiration the gentle flute of Marfius, be 
ravifhed with the thorough-bafs of Stentor, and: expire with 
delight at the thrilling note of Mifurus’s, trumpet. . ' 

‘ Beau.) All this is charming; but what fort of a table 
is kept ? One cannot altogether live om /owe and mufic; though 
one muft Janguif> and expire without them, as well as. avité 
them ! 

‘ Charon.] If you are fond of good chear, you have nothing 
to do but to pay a vifit to Tantalus. Are you thirfty? The 
Styx, the Cocytus, and the Phlegethon prefent their waves to 
your acceptance, : 7 

* Beau.] I fhould indeed rather prefer the nectar of the 
gods but as-I thall -not fay long (for F make it a rule nee 
ver to. ftay in a. place) water may fuffice ! ee oe 

¢ Charon.] It would have been as eafy to have efcaped from 
the Labyrinth of Dedalus, as the infernal regions! | 

‘ Beau.] I have always (though.as wild .as March, and ine 
conftant as April) been a favourite with the fair! Ariadne 
procdred for her Thefeus a-means of efcape. : 

* Charon,} I make no doubt; from your converfation, that 
you afe_not only the favourite, but the blefled Adonis of “all 
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the women: but #hat will avail you nothing, ” Lucifer, thé 
unpitying Lucifer, though you fhould promife to offer him 
every day three hundred ‘bulls in facrifice, would not lend 
you even one of the fimalleft of his imps to help you' to get 
66e Oe 3 ) 
~"t Beau.) Did not Hercules efcape from it, and carry Ce? 
berus along with him? Did not neas (with the affiftance 
of the golden bough, and led by the Cumzan Sybil) take the 
fame joursiey to pay a vifit to his father?) Why may not I, 
like Orpheus, go to vifit it while living ? na a 
_£ Charon.} Orpheus was particularly indulged, and Eu- 
» ego reftored to him on account of his charming voice, and 
tlie delightful. mufic of his lyre! You have no fuch preten- 
fions. But Aleéo, Mégara, and Tyfiphone, will receive you 
gracioufly and open the gates of Tartarus to you, The leaft. 
of your exploits will entitle you to their attentions : : 
they are too good, too reafonable, too indulgent to re- 
quire from you the very great pains you have’ taken; 
through thé whole courfe of your life, to recommend yourfelf 
tothem. | 3 

¢ Beau.] Let us go then, old boy! I will try what. a little 
flattery will do with them! I can fay with Cefar, I wonder 
What fear is !——(Afide) But my heart plaguily mifgives me for 
all that! but in my circumftances I muft change fot the bet- 
ter; my money is gone; and as I never gamed, I cannot ex-_ 
pect a club, or the waiters at the club, to make a fubfcription 
or mel” 
“ This agreeable Novel, the author of which appears to 
be a perfon of extenfive reading, abounds with pertinent ob- 
fervations.on life and manners. A variety of fubje&s, in- 
ftructive as wéll as entertaining, is occafiorially introduced ; 
and we. have only to fuggeft, that this writer would pay 4 
little more regard to correétnefs of compofition, in any fu- 
ture work, 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Ulrich Zwingli’s Lebenfbefchreibung und Portrait ; Ulric Zwingli’s Life 
and Partrait, publifbed by Felix Nufcheler, Profefor at Zurith. $v. 
Winterthur. (German. ) : 


PPHIS valuable performance is intended fora biography of eminent 
Swifs divines ; and as it relates the life of a very refpectable re- 
former not yet fufficiently known, we will fele&t fomeileading facts 


and features fufficient to enable our readers to eftimate his charaéter 
and merits. ; 


 Zwingli'’s 
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Zwingli’s early inftru€tors were ‘Henry Iupulus of Bérne, and 
Thomas Wittenbach of Biel. His abilities and ‘learning foon pro- 
cured him an extenfive reputation, and even a penfion from the 
court of Rome. By his early intimate acquaintance with the origi- 
nal texts. of -the Bible: he foon difcovered the effential deviations of 
Popery from the true principles of Chriftianity. He fpoke his 
thoughts freely; and in cenfuring the abufes of popelys and ‘in- 
fitting that every Chriftian ought to read ‘the Bible himfelf, he was 
at firlt fapported by the abbot of Einfiedeln and the bifhop of Con- 
fiance. In 1519 he was appointed a preacher at the great church 
of Zurich ; thus enabled to proceed to a more capital reformation, 
and foon revered by fenfible men asa Sincere teacher of ‘truth. “His 
activity was quickened by the fame abufe which had roufed Dr, Lu- 
ther’s zeal ; the fhamelefs trade with abfolutions and indulgences, 
then carried on in Swifferland by Bernhard Samfon, whom he had 
credit enough to keep off from Zurich. So early as 1520 the fenate 
of Zurich ordered the clergy to confine their fermons to the docé 
trines of the Old and New Teftaments, and to abftain from all tra- 
ditions and precepts founded on mere .buman authority. In 1521, 
the bifhop of Conftance oppofed Zwingli, who was from that time 
ever confidered and treated by theRomamechurch as a profeffed enemy: 
except by the fenfible pope Adrian, who in order to gain bim over, 
offered him every thing in his. power,to beftow ; but was refufed by 
the zealot. .Zwingli’s party was now ftrengthened by the junction of 
feveral priefts, efpecially of the hiftorian Stumpf, and of John Hal- 
ler, ae of Almandingen, (an anceftorof Meff, Haller at Berne,) 
for which he was deprived of his.benefices. In 1523, eleven clergymen 
petitioned for a free exercife.of religion. Several public difputations 
were held at Zurich, in which Zwingli oppofed the defenders of Po- 
pery fo much the more eafily and fuccefsfully, as both the contend- 
Ang parties had been ordered to ufe or admit no other proofs than 
thofe derived from.the Bible. - Some of the leading men of the ftate 
ridiculed the defeat of the Roman combatants, in a printed fatire. 
' Several priefts refolved on marriage, and Zwingli himfelf, in 1584, 
married the widaw of a nobleman, who for his fake immediately re- 
nounced all the ornaments and trinkets then referved to the nobility, 
One Hottinger, a fhoemaker, who with an excefs of zeal had infulted 
an image, was by the Catholics apprehended and excuted. But the 
defenders of images were afterwards defeated in another difputation, 
and the images abolifhed; .as was the mafs. in 1524, after the 
mature deliberations of a committee appointed for that purpofe ; 
and in 1525, the convents and monafteries were fuppreffed in the 
‘city of Zurich. Zwingli’s book, of true and falfe religion, in which 
he declared his fentiments concerning the Lord’s Supper, which were 
afterwards embraced by the whole reformed church, met with great 
applaufe. But he declined having any church called after his name, 
and chiefly infifted on the amendment of the heart. His cares and 
labours were, in 1525, encreafed by the excefles of the Anabaptilts, 
whofe fanaticifm threatened deftruction to every ecclefiatical and 
political order and government. Some of thefe fanatics were con- 
yerted by Zwingli; others were punifhed, but with moderation ; 
and one of the moft obftinate amongft them, whofe life was ef 
‘dangered by the imperial perfecutors, was indebted to Zwingli him- 
felf for anafylum. Iu 1526 the Catholic cantons appojnted a fo« 
‘Jemn difputation at Baden, where Zwingli refufed to appear, on ac- 
count of an ambufh laid for him, and of a plot to kidnap him 
even from Zurich. But at the important difputation held at Berne 
in 
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in 1528, by which popery in that canton was fubverted, he wil- 
lingly appeared; but, though efcorted by fome troops, he was 
fhot.at.. AmZarich the fir fynod'met in 1528,'in which Zwinglt 
refided, who was now unfortunately inveboaher a difpute concern- . 
the perfonal. prefence of Chrift in the Lord’s Supper; with Lu- 
ther, whom he yet refpected, and applauded in other articles. The 
Roman Catholics were now more and more exafperated againft the 
proteftants; a. clergyman of the canton of Zurich was burned at 
Schweitz; and:Zurich denounced war againft the Catholics ; however 
was foon reftored. At this time Zwingli uttered fo mild and 
Fioeral fentiments concerning the falvation of virtuous Heathens, as 
drew on bim:fevere reproaches from his contemporary zealots. 
The Jaw of nature, faid he, is alfo.a divine law, and given by God 
himfelf to Heathens; and if theyobey that Jaw, they obey it alfd 
by the grace of God. Zurich sat length once more refolved on re- 
fufing the Catholic cantons the permiffion of purchafing corn ; and 
as Schewitz and Uri efpecially, were by their fituation almof entirely 
tuded from every other way of procuring that -neceflary, the 
lics in a fit of. defpair role in arms, and towards the end of 
November, fuddenly. attacked and routed the troops’ of Zurich. 
Zwingli, who aflifted in this expedition, and who difdained to fly, 
was flain with many wounds, and burned: his heart, however, 
was faved entire, from among his afhes by Thomas Plater. He 
died at the age of forty-feven years, and might have done marty an 
important and interefting fervice to his country, if he had-faved 
his life ‘by a timely retreat. For, he certainly was a wife and 
active patriots an enemy to foreign penfions, he feverely cenfured 
the mercenary éngagements. of Swifs troops in the fervice of foreign 
powers; was very fenfible of the advantages of a juft and virtuous 
adminiftration of internal. government; and on many occafions 
affited Zurich with the moft judicious advice. Its coin was re- 
formed and improved; proftitutes were fupprefied; the afylums 
for criminals:abolished ; ichoolmafters were better provided for and 
encouraged by more liberal falaries ; the places and revenues of ec- 
clefiattical fine cures applied to the improvement,of fchdols and edu- 
-cation ; and even the exceflive influence and authority of a turbu- 
lent and haughty nobility were reduced toa level more confiftent 
with the meek and humble fpirit of Chriftianity y sal 
Though deeply immerfed in an aétive life, in fevere ftudies, and 
fierce difputes,; Zwingli was by no means a ftranger to the graces 
and delights.of polite literature. He had improved his nina by an 
intimate acquaintance with the ancient Greek and Latin clafflics; 
and his proficiency in tafte appears from a eharacter of Pindar, 
written and. prefixed by him io an edition ‘publifhed in 1526, in 
which he clearly difcerns and points out the genuine and charatte- 
riftical beauties of that fublime poet ;-but more efpecially his love 
of virtue, his fincerity and candour. ~ 





Differtation fur la Comparaifon des Thermometres. Par M. Van Switt- 
den, Profefeur a Franeker, &c. 8vo.. Amfterdam. 


OF all the treatifes hitherto publithed on the comparifon of ther- 
mometers, the prefent performance feems to be the-completeff, 
both with refpe& to what thé author fays of that comparifon in 
general, and to the number of thermometers whofe defcription _ 
e here publithes firft, and which he compares to {uch as are more. 
generally known, ° 


‘His 
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_ His work confifts of two parts. The firft treats of the princi- 
-{ples on which the comparifon of thermometers’ is ‘foundéd; of 
thermometers in general ; of the differences between therthometers 
e@ompofed of different fluids, and of a variety of necéflary and ufeful 
- particulars. . ; 
‘The fecond part treats of the comparifon of the differént ther- 
mometers ufed:-by natural philofophers, under févéral ‘diftiné fec- 
tions: the firft contains, in feveral chapters, a defcriptieti of the 
thermometers moft in ufe, viz. thofe of Meff. De Luc, Fahrenheit 
\Reaumur, de L’Ifle, Michely du Creft, &c. The fecond chap is 
acomplete diflertation on Fahrenheit’s thermometer: the third on 
that of M. Reaumur, is confefledly extracted from M, de Luc’s 
excellent and claffical work, whofe principles and reflections have 
generatly been adopted, and fometimes iluftrated. by M. Van 
Swinden. The fecond-feétion contains-a defcription of the ther- 
mometers of Meff. ja Hire,, Newton, Amontons, Derham, Ja Court, 


Hales, ‘Richter, of that of Edinburgh, of. Meff..Revillas and Sul-— 


zer; of the thermometers imitated from thofe of M.cte AmontGhs ; 
and:of thofe of Meff; Poleni, Cruquius,; and Baithafar. 

‘The. third feétion contains-a general comparifon of the thermo- 
meters hitherto defcribed ; the author begins with an decountof tthe 
principal.tables of comparifon that have hitherta been publithed, 
then examines che purpofes that ofght ‘to’ be anfwered ‘by a geod 
tables, andsat lat prefents us with a very minute, accurate, diftinad, 


. and wfeful table of comparifon of twenity-feven different thermome- 


ters, neatly»engraved,' and: fubjoined to bis work.’ yet -alfo, fold 
fepacately...; ‘This plate contains moreover the proportion of thede- 
Eyeceot feven thermometers; and~a very Extenfive: and interefting 
ift.of the choiceftrobfervations for the ufe of natural pos pba 
and. chymifts..’. The third chapter contains iad difquifition: of the 
interefting, queftion, ‘ which of! all the fcales deferve the prefer- 
ence; and an abftra@t of Meff; Mairan’s and De Luc’s ‘thoughts | on 
the fubject, accompanied with ireflexions ; by which. our author is 
in¢clined:to give the preference'to Mr. Reaufmur’s fcale, and to mer- 
cury.thermometers,:. 2° > >. bE eve win ; 
_ In the:fourth feétion, ‘M; Van Swinden attempts a defcription of 
fome thermometers lefs known, and hardly to be reduced with cer- 
tainty to fixed.points,, becaufe the naturalifts who made ufe of them 
have not idefcribed them with: fufficient minutenefs, viz. 1..ther- 
mometer »of Derham, Patrick’s, G. Kirch’s, de Ville’s, Kniphof's, 
i,and 2. of Hawk{fbee, Triche’s, Arderon’s. tf 
In the fixth fedtion, he gives fome reflexions on thermometers 
entirely undetermined, ‘viz. thofe of Florence; the ancient Parifian 
one; thofe of Auguet, of Marfilly, and of Paflement. Thus the 
total number of thermometers defcribed in this work, amounts to no 
lefs than «8. 4 ; : 
Tn thé laft fe€tion M. V. Swinden examines the alterations made 
either inthe figure, or ‘in the fcale of thermometers, in order to 
adapt them to particular purpofes. Thus thofe.of Meff, Soumille 
_ and Fontana afford much larger and: more perceptible degrees 5 
and thofe of Meff. Bernquilli, Kraft, and Cavendifh, point out 
the greateft degrees of cold or heat which the th¢rmometer has 
dicated during the obferver’s abfence. 
In the fecond..chapter of this fection, the author treats’ of 
the alterations made in the fcale, by M, de Luc, in ordtr. to 
make {pirit-of-wine-thermometers coincide with mercury ther- 
Vou. XLY. April 177%. x mometers ; 
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mometers; . or, to facilitate. his...calculations; of particular ob- 
fervations,, ....: “ Eh GENT : 
_. The appendix. contains.-a, concife enumeration of, metallic 

thermometers, invented and executed by fome naturalifts. The 
author. could not enter into a more minute defcription of. thefe 
withour illuftrating his account by a very great number of copper 
pilates. .. 


_ a _-— — -_ 
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De Catholicis, fen Patriarchis Chaldgeorum et Neftorianorum, Com- 
mentarius Hiflorico-Chronologicus,. AuGore Jofepho Aloyfio Affe- 
manno,. 4/0. Rome,. eget | 


‘THE Chaldean Chriftians have, ever fince their feparation from the 
other oriental Chriftians, who adhere to the decrees of the 
councils of Ephefus and*Chalcedon,;, had a chief to themfelves, 
whom they ftyle the Catholicus, and fometimes the Patriarch. 
Thefe chiefs have formerly refided at Seleucia, and at Ctefiphon, 
and, though they afterwards often changed their: refidence, they 
have retained the title of Patriarch’s of Ctefiphon, or, which is the 
fame, of Babel, ‘ 
An account of thefe Patriarchs would be an interefting acceffion to 
ecciefiattical hiftory; but muft not be expected in the prefent per- 
_. formance, from which we can only learn the naraes, and fometimes 
fome flight. tketch of the lives of the patriarchs, of the fynods held 
by the Chaldean Chriftians, of part'of their’ decrees, and finally, 
the names and works of the writers. of reputation under every re- 
Apeétive patriarch, ‘The appendix contains moreover, a Syriac 
Jetter written in 1770, ‘by Mar. Simeon, to the pope, in. the 
Eaftern ftyle; but utterly uninterefting to hiftory ; Syriac and 
Arabic lifts of the sameoat the Patriarchs ; and an account-of fome 
perfonages of modern times, who were moft of them inftructed at 
Rome; and of courfe adherents ofithe Roman fee, afterwards dig- 
aanified with thé titles and actually mvefted with the office of pa- 
triarch of that always fimall party.of Chaldean Chriftians who 
adhere to the Roman fee; but who afterwards returned to Rome, 
. +where they fupported themfelves by copying: MSS, or by performing 
. other fervices to the Congregation de Propaganda... i 
Ail the remainder of this’ volume: may.as well be found inthe 
« elder Affeman's {who was our author’s uncle) Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis; or in Lequien’s Oriente Chriftiano. . i 


FOREIGN. LITERARY INTELLLGENCE. 


Rares Experiences fur P E/prit Mineral pour la~ Preparation et T: ranf- 
mutation de Corps Metalliques. Par M. de Refpour. 8vo. Leipzig. 


HESE reveries of an adept were originally publifhed.in 1668, 
at Paris, and were become fcarce, Whether they were worth 
re-printing, mutt be determined: by adepts in ‘the alchemittical 
jargon; not ‘by profane readers, who would never arrive at the 
myftic fenfe of fuch paflages as thefe : WS 
 # Parse qué te centre de la terre, joint 4 l’interieur de l’eau fait 
léfprit mineral. Le fel provient quand J’eau ‘envelope la terre, 
le foufre, lorfque l'eau & Ja terre s’enyelopent également, &c." 
Journal 
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Fournal d'un Voyage qui contient diferentes Obferwations mineralogi- 
ques particulierement fur les Agates et jur les Bafaltes, avec un Dea 
rail fur la Maniere de travailler les Agates. $v0. Mannheim. 


This tour was made through the lower parts of the Palatinate, &c. 
by Mr. Collini, fecretary to his highnefs the Eleétor Palatiné, 
and has produced many new ‘and valuable mineralogical obfer- 
vations, minutely and accurately recorded in the prefent journal. 


Les Siécles Chrétiens, ou Hiftoire du Chriftidnifme dans fon Etabliffe- 
ment et fes Progrés. ‘Par M. l'Abbe * * *.\ 9 vols..12m0. Paris. 


This new and elegant ecclefiaftical hiftory is not written on a 
chronological, but on an analytical plan. ‘The author has fe- 
parated the general facts which intereft the whole Chriftian church, 
jrom particular facts, that concern only fome countries, or fome 
clafies of men ; the hiftory of the dogma, from that of morality; 
the hiftory. of ecclefiaftical councils, from that of ecclefiaftical 
writers ; the hiftory of public inftitutions, from that of perfons 
eminent for their virtue or their knowledge. 


Effais de Jean Rey, M. D. fur la Recherche de la Caufe pour la quelle 

5 Etaim et le Plomb augmeutent de Poids quand on les calcine. 8v0. 

aris. 

This very remarkable treatife was originally publifhed about 
150 years ago, when it was little noticed; though it contains the 
folution of one of the moft difficult queftions in phyfics. Its author 
Was a man of genius and judgment; whofe performance is now re- 
printed, the original copy revifed, and improved from the MSS. 
in the refpective Hoeasies of the king of France.and of the Minims 


at Paris, with notes by M. Gobet. 


De l’Opinion et des Macurs, ou del Influence des Lettres fur les Meurs. 
} t2mo0. Paris. 

A feeble imitation of the late M. Du Clos’ excellent Confidera- 
tions ‘fur‘les Mceurs ; in*twelve chapters, treating of manners in 
general, of “literature, and its influence on opinion and manner; 
of the influence of literature among the neighbours of France; of 
the multifarious complaints againft men of letters; of the ideas of 


equality diffufed by learning in the nation ; of the practice of writ- | 


ing on political fubjects; of education; of ftyle; of honour; of 
critics ; of women; of the province; and of Paris. 

The author endeavours not ‘only to thew the empire of opinion 
on manners, but alfo to prove that the authority of opinion be- 
comes beneficial, fince it is now enlightened by learning. He fees 
or paints every object in its faireft light, and is rather inclined to 
flatter than to cenfure his contemporaries. 


- ‘TraduGtion de différens Traités de Morale de Plutarque. . Par M. ¢¢ #, 
12mo. Paris. 


The Treatifes comprized in this volume, are: z. That a prince 
needs to be inftruéted. ». Whether philofophers ought to live 
with princes. 3. Of avarice and prodigalitys 4. Of loquaciouf- 
nefs. 5. Whether one ought to borrow at an ufurious intereft. 
6. In what manner we may derive benefit from our enemies. 7. 
Of the plurality of friends. %. Of chance-and fortune. 9. Of fra- 
ternal friendfhip. 10. Of feperfiition. 11. Of the fortune of the 
Romans. ‘12 and 13. Two difcourfes on Alexander's fortune, The 
tranflation is not accompanied with notes. 


Xs L’Expé- 
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L’ Expédition de Cyrus dans) Afie Supérieure, & la Retraite des Dix 
mille. Ouvrage traduit du Grec, avec des Notes hiforiques, géo- 
graphiques, & critiques. Par M.YArcher. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 
Another French tranflation of this excellent book, illuftrated 

with valuable notes. ,if : 

° Ala Mémoire de MadameG...... v0. 
A laking monument raifed by. friendfhip and gratitude to the 
memory and merits of 4 celebrated lady. : 


Objervations philofophiques fur les Syflémes de Newton, de Capernic, 
de la Pluralité, des. Mondes, &ce. précédées d'une Differtation théo- 
logique fur les Tremblemens de Terre, les Orages, Fc. 12m0. ‘Liege 
& Paris, : ios 
The produétion of a pious clergyman, who fearing left aftro- 

momy and phyfic might hurt the. mterefis of seligion, ,has; here 

endeavoured ‘to ftem the tide of modern philofophy.,,Kor this 
purpofe, he quotes authorities that prove nothmg, and fattsde- 
montftrated to be falfe; nay the very names and dates \are.in his 


book. often disfigured. May religion never be encumbered with 
defenders. like this ! ' 


Hiftoire Naturelle du Globe, ou Géographie Phyfique, &c. Par M. labbé 
Sauri, M: D. &e. 2 vols... 12m0. Paris. ; 
Comprizing an immenfe variety of ufeful information, in a {mall 


-compafs. 





a - » P : 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
Cg PpPNgwa greg cPoogeo Quai ab & aciny 


Propofals for a Plan towards a Reconeiliation: aud R:-union avith 
the Thirteen Provinces of America, and for a Unign with the 
other Colonies. Svo. 18. 6d. Kearfly. tito: . 


HIS performance feems to be diétated by goo Gitetitions. 
—jt has been obferved that there is no book “fo “bad 
.from which.a reader may not derive fome inftruction—this may 
be faid with truth of the numerous plans offered to the public 
towards a re-union with America. The plan, however, now 
before us, is by no means the worit we have feen. ‘A mt 
The Conciliatory Bills confidered. 8u2. 1s. 64, Cate. 
This pamphlet is the production of, a clear head and sable pen, 
affified, as it fhould feem, by. 0a common information.— 
We cannot help confidering it rather as a defence of whar 
»the-minifter has done, than a manly impartial inquiry.anto.what 
“he ought to have done—But poffibly it was intended 10 be no 
more than a defence. i ve 
Unanimity in all the Parts of the Britith Commonwealth neceffary to 
its Prejervation, Interef, and Happine/s, Se. Sve. 11. 
. Kearily. 
A fhort, but, at the fame time, a fingular and uncommon 


performance.—It is the free, bold, and maniy ketch of a 
mafter, _ 








— 


’ 





















mafter, who, hurt to fee the daubings of ignorant pupils, 
haftily fnatches up the pencil, and ms 4 off the whole figure 
before his generous indignation cools. How juft that indig- 
nation is, his readers muft detérmine. : Bigs: 
This politician does not ftop to throw away a fingle glance 
upon what is paft, but fixes his eye upon the .prefent 
traly important. crifis. He fpeaks of Britain, of America, 
of France, and. of their relative and feparate interefts, but. 
with. more. warmth perhaps than judgment: and afferts that 
a political connexion between America and France is not only 


impoffible, but is not ferioufly intended even by Franktin. 


He tells.us, that nations have their charaéters, their difpo- 
fitions, their affe€tions, and their paflions; as well: as. indi- 
viduals—of thefe characters he advifes the ftudy. to thefe paf- 
fions he prapofes the application. ‘ Show more than the con- 
fidence you want to infpire, fays he, and there are hardly any 
. favages on earth who-would not feel the proper effets of fuch 
genuine heroifm.’ Bat if the ill-treated parent, in private life, 

are her bofom to the ftroke of her undutiful child, did there 
never yet exift the monfter who would ftrike ? We fear our fen- 
fible author expe&s too much from men—certainly too much 
from Americans. 

Above all, this writer obferves that * our commiffion to the 
Americans fhould be a re/peftable one.’-—Alas! while he was 
yet tracing his valuable advice upon paper, before his ink was 
dry, Mr. and Mrs. Eden, and lord Carlifle, who is f{peedily to 
be followed by her ladyfhip, had failed for America. 


A Letter to the Hon. C s Fx upon bis Proceedings in P——t 


upon that memorable Day, Tuefday, Feb. 17,1778. 8vo. 15. 
Fielding and Walker. | 


A publication from which the reader is to learn that Mr, C-— 
F— is the oply true patriot this country can boaft——a difco- 
very which this writer only has been lacky enough to make. - Cre- 
dat Fudeus Apella! Indeed we almott fufpec& it to be the pro- 
duétion of fome of that honourable gentleman’s Jewith Apellas, 
with a view of procuring him a place, and paying themfelves 
with the profits, 





An Appeal to the People of England, on the prefent Situation of Na- 
tional Affairs; and to the County of Norfolk, on fome late Tran/- 
afions and Reports. 8v0. 6d. Bew. 


A fenfible picture of the times, chiefly calculated. to rouze 
the county of Norfolk into that indignation againft France 
which feems to fire the whole kingdom. In many places this 
writer is rather warm==but what writer is not fo,. who thinks ‘his 
country in danger? 
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POETRY. 


The Wreath of Fafbion, or the Art of Sentimental Pottry. 4t0. 
ise Becket. 


This poem is thé production, it feems, of the pleafing 
writer to whom the public were obliged for The Projed ; 
of which we fpoke in our laft Review. It by no means 
difgraces its author, and is a proof of the improvement of 
his genius. 

The Wreath of Fafhion is levelled at the fame vice in the 
poetical world, at which the Schaol for Scandal was aimed in 
the theatrical and moral worlds,—at the prefent fathionable ttrain 
of fentimental whining. Our poet, indeed, takes occafion to 
boaft his friendfhip with the author of the School for Scandal. 
We fhall quote the lines, as they will give ouryreaders an idea 
of the plan of the poem, 


* At Fafhion’s fhrine, behold a gentler bard, 
Gaze on the myftic vafe with fond regard—= 
' But fee, Thalia checks the doubtful thought. 
«* Cant thou (the cries) with fenfe, with genius fraught, 
Canft thou to Fafhion’s tyranny fubmit, 
Sectire in native, independant wit ? 
Or yield to fentiment's infipid rule, 
By tafte, by fancy, chac’d thro’ Scaudal’s School ? 
Ah, no!---be Sheridan’s the comic page; 
Or let me fly with Garrick from the ftage.” 
‘ Hafte then, my friend, (for let me boaft that name) 
Hafte to the op’ning path of genuine fame; 
Or, if thy mule a gentler theme purfue, 
Ah, ‘tis to love, aud thy Eliza, due! 
For fure the fweeteit lay fhe well may claim, 
Whofe foul bréaths harmony o’er all her frame ; 
While wedded love, with ray ferenely clear, 
Beams from her eye, as from its proper fphere.” 


The laft couplet is particularly beautiful.—Our poet thus hap- 
pily defcribes the my/tse va/e into which the candidates for the 
wreath throw their compofitions. 


‘ On a fpruce pedeftal of Wedgwood ware, 
Where motiey forms, and tawdry emblems glare, 
Behold fhe coniecrates to cold applaufe, 

A petrefaction, work’d into a vafe: 

The vafe of fentiment !---to this impart 

Thy kindred coldnefs, and congenial art. 

Here, (as in humbier fcenes, from cards and gout, 
Millar convenes her literary rout) 

With votive fong, and tributary verfe, 

Fathion’s gay train her gentle rites rehearfe, 

What foft poetic incenfe breaths around ! 

What foothing bymns from adulation found !* 


The fubfequgnt eight lines are as elegant, perhaps, as any this 
age has feen, pein F 


Mul- 
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¢ Mulgrave! whofe mufe nor winds nor waves controul, 

Could bravely pen acroftics---on the Pole. 
Warm with poetic fire the Northern air, 
And feotb with rev S raptures---the Fh bear 5 

oin but his to Burgoyne’s pro 
Abul fhall Yall aftecp and rates’ dene. 
So when the rebe) winds on Neptune fell, 
They funk to reft, at found of Triton’s fhell.’ 

The only fault we are able to difcover in this poem is the praife 
it beftows upon Shenftone.. Simplicity, we fhould hope, is not 
dead —— we are fure fhe did not die with Shenftone: nor does 

4 ———vanquifh’d nature mourn 
Her loft fimplicity o’er Shenftone’s urn.” . 

We have only to add, of this performance, that its author has 
clearly gained the wreath of poetry, and we hope it will prove 
the wreath of fafoion ! He deferves it fhould. 

Detur pulchriori. 


A Sentimental Fourney to Bath, Briftol, and its Environs. - By 
William Heard. 4t0. .5s. Becket. 


This is by much the moft tirefome journey we -ever travelled. 
In a little time we may expect to fee fentimental ftage-coaches 
and diligences advertifed, to any part of his majefty’s domi- 
nions. 

Mifs H. More is the perfonage chiefly be-rhymed with this 
gentleman’s fentiments, of whom he either fings or fays—— 


‘ From Tindal’s charming villa we defcend, 
To where refides the poet and the friend, 
Where genius lives; where tafte and wit combine ; 
Where fancy wantons with the tuneful Nine. 
Oh, More! a mufe to paint thy generous heart, 
‘* Muft catch a grace beyond the reach of art,” 
Devoid of pedantry, thy numbers flow, 
And fweet infruétion with delight beftow : 
The rough, unpolifh’d manners you refine, 
For fenfe and fenfibility are thine ; 
All thofe fweet courtefies that friendthip loves, 
All that the heart fufceptible approves, 
Spontaneous flow with {uch peculiar grace 
As time from memory can ne'er efface; 
**O be. thou bleft with all that heaven can fend, 
Long life, long health, long pleafure, and a friend.” 


This may be fentimental,——-we think it is neither original, 
poetical, nor any thing elfe quod exit in al. 


The Fourney of Dr. Robert Bongout, and bis Lady to Bath. 
Small 8ve, 25. 6d. fewed. Dodiley. 

Another journey to Bath! which feems to have been lately 
the fathionable refort of poets. We cannot fay of them, as 
Young fays of his female charioteer, that they 

‘ Whiftle fweet their diuretic ftrains.” 

This is not a fentimental journey ; but it is almof as bad and 
as dull. ; 
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Liberty and Patrietifn, a Mifcellameous Ode, &C. te. 158 
Fielding and Walker. 
A lively, elegant*fatire upon modern patriotifm, of much me- 
rit; but, like.all party-publications, whether in profe or verfe, 
fometimes too fevere, , | 


Royal Perfeverance. A Poem. 0. as. 62. Bew. 


This publication abounds with all the virulence of Churchill, 
and only wants the fire and fpirit and poetry of that writer’s 
compofitions to poffefs as much merit, and to, deferve as much 
praife. It has little to recommend it but the violence of. party, 
and the emphafis of Jtalicks, Writers fhould be. careful how 
they ufe.Italicks———they almoft always offer an infult to the 
underftanding of readers.—DireCtion-pofts are only neceffary 
where two ways meet, They are the worft painters who have 
occafion to write under their works—* this is a lion,’ * this is a 
man. oat 


As Hiroic. Epifile 40 an unfortunate Monarch, &c. Alo, 5 6d. 
- Benfon. E: 


Eighteen pennyworth of low and virulent abufe. But they 
who write fuch Epiftles for bread, are, if poflible, lefs culpable 
than they who read them for---pleafure. 


Matrimonial Overtures from an enamoured Ladyto Lord G—~ 
G--rm—ne. 4/0, 15. 6¢, Bew. ; 


Our criticifm of the Jaft article may be juftly applied to this 
production. — 


A Poetical Epifile addriffed to William, Earl of Mansfield. 410. 


Ise Bew, : 


We are happy ‘to be able’ to fpeak rarher better of this per. 
formance than. of the Ciceroniad. The lines are more mufical ; 
it is a little more like poetry: and it is /borter—No vulgar confi- 
deration to us, who muft read the avhv/e of fuch. publications, 
Notwithftanding thefe praifes, it is-our-advice to this. gen- 
tleman to quit the. dangerous: fteeps of Parnaflus, In all 
this Poetical Epiftle, as the author. choofes to call-it; there 
is not one poetical idea, whether original or even borrowed, 
that we have been able to difcover, The whole is little more 
than a twelvepenny tranflation of Lord Mansfield’s motto, 
wirtuti atque ¢jus amicis; Or, in the words of Pope, whofe 
Epiftle to Lord Mansfield our author feems to have read more 
than once, ' 


‘ To virtue only, and her friends, a friend.* 


Our poet does not appear to be well read in the Rambler, 
or he would never have written thefe two lines. —- 
¢ Sooner fhall fenfe in, Johnfon’s periods flow— 
Than knaves and fools revere a Mansfield’s name.” 


It 
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It thould feem by. this fame. Epiftle that Lord Mansfield and 
his bard are abufed, the former by the world, and the latter by 
the criticks, becaufe they 


—* Follow virtue for fair Virtue’s fake.” 


We do not prefume to determine whether our poet be, as 
he fays, 


* Still fond of virtue, though the brings no dower: 
The fame to me in high or low eftate, 

Whether fhe gains me love, or gains me hate ; 
Whether fhe-makes me foes, or makes me friends, 
The fame ‘my motives, and the fame my ends.” 


All this may be true--we can only anfwer, that Virtue is 2 
good kind ofa lady, but not one of the nine Miufes, 


An Elegy on the Diath of the late George Lord Pigot. 410. 15. 6d, 
Bew. 


Very fad indeed !—The coroner’s jury brought in their ver- 
dik wilful murder, itis faid—Our critical ingueft returns the 
fame verdict, 


An Apology for the Times: A Potm, addreffid to the King. to. ? 
2s. 6d. Rivington. 


Though this performance is too diffufe, and abounds, with 
repetitions, the author is no contemptible fatyrift; his langua 
is generally animated, and his:characters. drawn with {pirit. He 
is a ftaunch loyalift, and paffes fome high encomiums on his 
majefty, lord-North, and other refpeétable charaéters ; but ve- 
hemently fatirizes the fomenters of the prefent rebellion, the 
mock patriots, demagogues, declaimers, and fcriblers, who 
do nothing but harrafs the minitters of flate, in their moft laud- 
able exertions, and perplex the minds of the people with their 
lamentable predictions, and feditious effufions. The following 
lines, which may ferve as a fpecimen of the: writer’s poetical 
abilities, very properly characterizes the martial {pirit and the 
generofity of old England ; and the ingratitude of her difcon- 
tented, fanatical, and rebellious children. 


© What bold invader haft thou not fubdn'd ? 

What daring foe with viét’ry not purfu’d? 

Whom haft thou not reliev’d, when fad diftrefs 

Hath fu’d for aid, and fuppliant bege'd redrefg? 

Foe to oppreffion, happy ftill to blefs, 

Thy attribute is mercy in excefs, | 

Let Yankee Doodle, thy ungrateful fon, 

Tell what for him thy gen‘rous heart hath done: 

What treafures haft thou fpent, what battles fought ? 

What prodigies of matchlefs valour wrought ? 

How oft for him hath thy fond bofom bled ; 

Shed feas of blood, heap’d mountains’of the dead? | 
- When pale difmay fat anxious om his brow, 

Urg’d on both fides, by French and Indian foe ; . 

Tri- 
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Triumphant to his aid thy legions flew, 
Taught him to fight, and manfully fubdue. 
O’er him thy bounty like a fountain flow’d, 
And endlefs ftreams of comfort ftill beftow'd ; 
Affiduous to his wants with tend’reft care, 

Thou gav’ft bim more than prudence well could fpare. 
The viper kindled in the foft’ring breaft, 
| Againft the parent rears her venom’d creft ; 
And, witha bloody Nero’s vengeful heart, 
Would in his mother’s bofom plunge the dart.” 


Sketches for Tabernacle Frames. A Poem. By the Aathor of Per- 
feion, a Poetical Epifile, Se. 4to. 25, Bew. 

The Sketches, which this fatyrical limner holds up to view, 
are the charatters or caricaturas of Mr. W. and two faints of 
the Foundery, whom he calls Aquila and Prifcilla. Whether 
thefe are canting hypocrites, juftly ftigmatized ; or pious Chrif- 
tinns, buffeted by Satan, the world muft determine. 


f ranjlations of fome Odes and Epifiles of Horace, te. By John 
Gray. 8vo. 156d. — 


The following.ftanzas are as poetical as any we can find in 
this publication. sbi 
¢ Thee, Liber, in war enterprifing we know, 
And admire, thee, Diana, the fright 
_ Of monfters, and, Phoebus, with terrible bow, 
‘ Ever aimed aright ! 
¢ Alcidés, and Leda’s two fons I will praife, 
For horfe-race prizes winning extoll’d, 
And gantlets, whofe ftars fhining bright on the feas 
When the failors behold, 
, © Diffolved the fhow from the rocks trickles down, 
The winds fettle, the clouds fly away, 
. And threatening waves, by their look overthrown, 
| Tumble down in the fea.’ 


Horace imagines himfelf transformed into a fwan; but this 
tranflator has converted him into a goofe. 


DRAMATIC 


The Devil upon Two Sticks. A Comedy, in three AAs. As it is 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Haymarket. Written by 
the late Samuel Foote, E/q. and now publifbed by Mr. Colman. 
Svo. 15. 6d. Cadell. 


Few writers could have derived fo much pleafantry from the 
difputes between the college and licentiates, as is here exhibited 
by Mr. Foote. He fairly, in this piece, carries of the palm from 
Moliere,. whofe. Malaue Imaginaire is in almoft every refpe&: in- 
ferior to the Devil upon Two Sticks. ‘The firft appearance and 
- admiffion of Dr. Laft. the conferences between the two apothe- 
caries, the fiege of Warwick-Lane, the character of the politi- 
cal phyfician, &c. are all mof admirably humorous, and de- 
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lineated with all that ftrength and freedom fo eonfpicuous in 
moft of Mr. Foote’s performances. | 


The Nabob. A Comedy in Three A&s. As it is performed at the 
7 beatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. Written by the late Samuel 
es E/q. and now publifoed by Mr. Colman. 8vo. 15. 64. 

adell. 


The late Mr. Foote, ever attentive to the manners of his own 
times, could not remain a filent obferver of the variation of 
character introduced by our acquifitions in the Eaft. The flight 
of Oriental pigeons foon became an ornament of his dove-houfe 
in the Hay-market; and he has with much addrefs diverfified 
the peculiarities of up/tarts in this comedy and that of the Com- 
miflary. The rough ignorance of the one, and the infolent 


prefumption of the other, are happily difcriminated. .The.au-. 


thor is peculiarly excellent in the fcene of the Antiquarian $o- 
Ciety, and in the encounter of Putty and fir Matthew Mite. 


NOVELS. 


The Old Englith Baron: A Gothic Scory. By Clara Reeve, 
Sve. 35. 6¢. Dilly. 


Let us hear the lady fpeak for herfelf, in an extraét or two 
from her preface. 


‘© As this ftory is of -a fpecies which, tho’ not new, is out of the 
common track, it has been thought neceflary to point out fome 
circumftances to the reader, which will elucidate the defign, and, 
it is hoped, will induce him to form a favourable, as well as a right 
judgment of the work before him. 

‘ This ftory is the literary offspring of the caftle of Orranto, 
written upon the fame plan, with adefign to unite the moft attrac- 
tive and interefting circumftances of the ancient romance and mo- 
dern novel, at the fame time it affumes a charaéter and manner of 
its own, that differs from both; it is diftinguifhed by the appel- 
lation of a Gothic Story, being a picture of Gothic times and 
manners,— 

‘ Having, in fome degree, opened my defign, I beg leave to 
conduct my reader back again, till he comes within view of the Caftle 
of Otranto; a work which, as already has been obferved, is an at- 
tempt to unite the various merits and graces of the ancient ro- 
mance and modern novel. To attain this end, there is required a 
fufficient degree of the marvellous, to excite the attention ; enough 
of the manners .of real life, to give an air of probability to the 
work ; and enough of the pathetic, to engage the heart in its 
behalf. 

¢ The book we have mentioned is excellent in the two laft 
points, but has a redundancy in the firft; the opening excites the 
attention very ftrongly ; the conduét of the ftory is artful and ju- 
dicious ; the characters are admirably drawn and fupported; the 
diéion polithed and elegant ; yet, with all thefe brilliant advantages, 
it palls upon the mind (though it does not upog the ear); and vom 
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reafon is obvious, the:machinery is fo violént,. that it deftroys the 
effe&t it is intended to excite. Had: the ‘ftory been kept within.. 
the utmoft verge of probability, the effect ‘had been preferved 
without lofing’ the leaft ‘circumftance- that excites\or detains the 
attention. 4 . 

.* In: the courfe of my obfervations upon this fingular book, it 
feemed to me that it was poffible to compofe a work upon the fame 

lan, wherein thefe defeéts might be avoided; and the keeping, as 
in’ painting, might: be-preferved. 


* But then. I began to fear it might happen to me. as;to certain. 
tranflatoers; and imitators of Shakefpeare; the unijties. may ‘be 
preferved, while the fpirit is evaporated. However, I ventured 
to attempt it; I read the beginning to a circle of friends of ap- 
proved judgment, and by their approbation was encouraged to 
proceed, and to finifh ig . 

€ By the advice of the fame friends I printed the firft edition in 
the country, where it circulated chiefly, very few copies being 
fent- to London; and being thus encouraged, I. have determined 
to offer a fecond edition to that public which has fo often rewarded | 
the efforts of thofe, who have endeavoured to contribute to its end 
tertainment. 

¢ The work has Jately undergone a revifion and correction, the 
former edition being very incorreét ; and by the earneft folicitation 
of feveral-friends, for whofe judgment I have the greateft deference, 
I have confented to a change of the title from the Champion of Vir- 
tue to the Old Englifo Baron :—as that character is thought to be the 
principal one in the ftory. | 

* IT have alfo been prevailed upon, though with extreme relne- 
tance; to fuffer my name to appear to the title-page ; and I do now, 
with the utmoft refpeét and diffidence, fubmit the whole to the 
candour of the public.” 


This 1s no common novel—it may, in fome refpecis, claim 1 
place upon the fame fhelf with The Caitle of Qtranto, which 
has its faults as well as The Old Engiifh Baron.—The Barn 
will probably live as long as the Cafe ftands, but he fhould 
never forget that. he was Jorn in the Caftle of Otranto. 


Greenwood Farm. 2 vols. 12m0. gs. fewed. Noble. 


They who. vifit Greenwood Farm, though they may not find 
there the richeft and mot beautiful profpects, or company the 
moft.refined and elegant, will yet meet with much to entertain 
and pleafe them, and nothing to hurt their morals, or their 
feelings 


Memoirs of the Counte/s D’ Anois. 2-vols, - 12m. 55+. /ewed. 
; | Noble. ; 


.. This lady is.a much more dangerous lady tha 

inhabitants of Greenwood Farm. We ean dover rl Sata 
en which to recommend her countefs-/2ip. to.our female readers, 
We fufpec& that Madame la Comtefle. may be found in. fome 
os garret; without breeches perhaps, but yet not in pet- 


QIvi. 
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A Sermon preached before the Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Go/pel in Foreign Parts; at their Anniverfary Meeting at 
St. Mary-le-Bow, on Friday, Feb. 20, 1778. By Brownlow, 
lord Bifoop of Worcefter. 4to. 1s. Harrifon azd Brooke. 

His lordfhip points out the piovs and noble purpofes, for 
which the Society for the Propagation of. the Gofpel in Foreign 

Parts was initituted. .He pays a proper tribute of praife to the . 

mildnefs and benevolence of the foack of England; and, with 

great delicacy, expreffes his concern for the delufion of our. bre- 
thren in America. ; : 


‘Sermon preached Jaly v5, 1777, in the Cathedral Church of 
Carlifle, at the Vifitation of the right rev. Bdmund, Lord B:- 
foop of Carlifle. By William Paley, 44.4. 4t0. 1s. ~ White. 


If we would enter into the true fpirit and meaning of ‘the 
facred. writers, we mult abftraé& our ‘thoughts from the cuftoms, 
manners, and opinions of the prefent zra, and fuppofe oarfelves 
tranflated into the country and agé, in which our Saviour and . 
his apoftles lived ; we muft confider the circuimftances, to! whith 
they allade; the irregularities they endeavour to reform; the 
difputes they propofe to adjuft, and the peculiar exigentes ‘of 
thofe times. There are many things, which relate to ‘the dif- 

‘ciples, the apoftles, or the primitive churches, which ought not 

_ to be extended to Chriftians in general; and perfons of this‘age 

. are to‘apply thefe particulars to themfelves, as ‘far as their cir- 
cumftances are fimilar, but no farther. “ 

This, or fomething like‘ this, Mhotld certainly be obferved'as 
a fundamental rule in explaining the, fcripture, For more-ab- 
furdities perhaps have been introduced into fyftems of divinity, 
by a contrary {cheme of interpretation, than by the negle& of 
any other canon, which commentators have ever preferibed. 

The ingenious author of this difcourfe has ‘very judicioufly 
pointed out the error of thofe, ‘ who expec’ to find, in the pte- 
fent circumftances of Chriftianity, fomething an{wering to every 
appellation and expreffion, which occur in fcripture;’ ‘or, ‘in 
other words, the error of thofe, * who apply to the perfonal con- 
dition of Chriftians at this day, thofe titles, phrafes, propo- 
fitions, and arguments, which belong folely to the fituation' of 
Chriftianity at-its firft inftitution.’ | 

Ignorant readers, or enthufiafts, have grofsly mifapplied many 
paflages of fcripture relative to clefion, predéffination, regene- 
ration, &c. by not knowing, or not attending to the circam- 
ftances of the apoftolic age, and the original import of thefe 
words. . Our author. therefore has laid open the fources of their 
miftakes. : Pye 

In the New Teftament, baptifm is frequently: reprefented ‘as 
procuring /alvation and remifion of fins*. Our author affigns 


* Mark xvi, 16. Actsii, 38. xxiiv 26, Tit, ili 5. 
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the reafon. When the fcriptures were written, none were bap- 

tifed but converts, and their converfion was fuppofed to be. tlie 
_effe& of a fincére convidtion. But, he obferves, ‘when we 
come to fpeak of the baptifm, which obtains in moft Chriftian 
‘churches at prefent, where no converfion is fuppofed, or poffible, 

thefe expreflions muit be applied with extreme qualification and 
 weferve.’ : 

The firft Chriftians, confidered collectively as a body, wefe 
fet apart for a more glorious difpenfation, and diftinguifhed by 
a fuperior ‘purity of life. In this view, and in oppofition to the 
unbelieving world, they were ftyled ele, called, /aints, brethren 
in Chriff, &c. ‘* The application, fays this writer, of fuch 
phrafes to the whole body of Chriftians is now become obfcure, 

tly,. becaufe they are no longer fuch a fmall, anited fociety ; 
and. partly becaufe the heathen world, with whom they were 
compared, and to which comparifon thefe phrafes relate, is 
_mow ceafed, or is removed from our obfervation... We may 
plainly {ubftitute the terms convert or converted for the ftrongeit 
of thefe phrafes, without any alteration of the author’s mean- 
ing +’. | : 
: fn oppofition to the Jews, who were offended by the preach- 
ing of the gofpel to the Gentiles, St. Paul maintains, that ic 
- was God’s intention from the firft to fubftitute, at a fit feafon, 
- into the place of the rejeéted Ifraelites, a fociety of men, taken. 
indifferently out of all nations, and admitted to be the people 
_ of God upon more comprehenfiye terms.—This fcheme, as our 
author obferves, was what God is faid to have forcknowz, and 
| predeftinateds was the eternal purpose, which he purpofed in Chrift 
poise ;. and thefe eninie aré therefore improperly applied to the 
nal deftiny of individuals. , 
, .* The converfion of a grown perfon from heathenifm to Chrif- 
tianity, which is the cafe of the converfion commonly intended 
an the epiftles, was a. change, of which we have now no jult con- 
ception. It was a new name, a new language, a new fociety; 
a new faith, a new hope; a new object of worfhip; a néw rule 
of life ; a hiflory was difclofed full of difcovery and furprize; a 
profpeét of futurity was unfolded beyond imagination awful and 
_ auguft, This, accompanied with. the pardon of every former 
fin, was fuch an zra in a man’s life, fo remarkable a period in 
his recolleGtion, fuch a revolution of every thing, that was moft 
importantin him, as might well admit of thofe ftrong figures 
_.and fignificant allufions, by which it is defcribed in fcripture ; 
it was.a regeneration, a new birth, a new creation,’ &c.— 
There is. nothing in the prefent circumiftances of Chriftianity, to 
which thefe phrafes are applicable. | 
By thefe examples-and arguments, of which we have only 
given an imperfect abjtract, the author has clearly fhewn the 
neceflity of a careful attention to the variation of times and 
circumftances, in the ufe and application of fcripture language, 








4 1 Cor, vi. 1, vii. 18. 3 Pet, v.13. Rom. xvi. 7. 
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A Sermon preached before the bon. Houfe of Commons, on February 
27, 1778, being the Day appointed to be obferved as a Day of 
Solemn Fafting and Humiliation. “By William Vyfe, LL, D. 
4to. 1s. Cadell. 


¢ When the hoft goeth forth againft thine enemies, then keep 
thee from every wicked thing,’ Deut. xxiii. g —Thefe words 
lead the author into a train of juft and feafonable refle€tions on 
a fuperiotending Providence, the rife and fall of empires, our 
national immoralities, and the duties, which are more particu- 
larly required of us, at this dangerous and important crifis, 


Tbe Lord's Controwerfy with a guilty Nation. Two Sermons, preached 
February 27,1778, being the Day appointed for a general Fa/t. 
By the rev. Richard de Courcy.. 8vs. 15. Robinfon, e 
If we may judge by the ftyle, the orthodoxy,.and the pathos 

of thefe difcourfes, the author is a popular preacher. : 


4 Sermon preached on the 27th of February, 1778, being tbe Day 
appointed for a general Faft and Humiliation, in the Parifp 
Church of St. Peter, in Hereford. By Thomas Horne, M7. 4. 
4to. 15. Baldwin. ! 


A plain practical difcourfe on thefe words of Solomon, Prov. 
xiv. 34. * Righteoufnefs exalteth ‘a nation, &c.’—The author, 
taking notice of the rebellion in the colonies, and the feditious 
difpofition of fome people in this kingdom, very properly intro- 
duces a refieétion on the fatal effects of the grand rebellion in 
the laft century ; which ought to be an eternal warning’ to Eng- 
lifhmen and their brethren in America, and excite a horror at 
every ftep, that has the remoteft.tendency to bring them into the 
dreadful fituation of their forefathers. 


A Sermon preached on the 27th of February, 1778, being the D 
appointed for a Public Faft.. By William Hunter, M A. rtrd 
as. Cadell, 


In this difcourfe the preacher has endeavoured, by many 
pious and feafonable confiderations, to imprefs his audience 
with proper and becoming notions of the great end’ and import- 
ance of the folemnity, on which it was delivered. i 


A Sermon preached at Mitcham in Surry, on Feb. 27, 1778, be- 
ing the Day appointed for a General Fafi. By J. W. Parfons, 
4. B. 40. 1s. Becket. . : 


Refleétions, fuitable toa day of general humiliation, on the 
infeparable connection. between the religious and civil profpe- 
rity of a nation, drawn from this affecting reprefentation’ of 
one of the moft venerable judges of Ifrael, when his’ people. 
were engaged jn 23 war with the Philiftines: * Lo, Eli fat upon 
a feat by the way fide, watching ; for his hearttrembled for the 
ark of God,’ 1 Sam. iv. 13. 
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" Obferwations on Mrs. Macaulay’s Hiftory of England, (/ately pub. 
difhed ). By Capel. Loft, £7. 4r0. 256d. Dilly. 

¢ In the -profecution of thefe Obfervations, fays -this author, I 
doubt. my anxiety for an-excellent. mopher, an auxiety which you 
will readily excule, has made my imperfect, very imperfect endea- 
' yours, yet gnore fo than otherwife they might me. However, fuch 
"as they are, re Have ferved asa ferious amufemetit to my own 

‘thoughts; and } know’all juft allowances, and more than rigoroufly 
- jult} will be made by the candour of ‘yours; and with this advan- 
tage, Ihave reafon to-hope the favourable judgement of the public.” 
_ . This, we confefs, is.a.mode of reafoning which we do not 
* well undefitand, even ‘pramting that we are ‘difpofed to make 
‘ # more ‘thai rigoroally-juft allowances.” But 'this is not thé moft 

improbable expectation entertained by the author m refpe& of the 

‘prefept' pamphlet, from which he even feems to prefage to him- 

elf immortality; if'we do not miftake his meaning in- the folléw- 
e. : ee Be ; 

i, 28 pa they are Lhope the public will accept them: and I 
fhould have been happy to have made them more worthy of their ac- 
ceptance ; of the refpeétablé opinion which fuggefted the ‘attempt, 
and encouraged the making of them public: and-of the name, 
which as-it will naturally zamortalize whatever may be -right in - 
them, -is not likely to fuffer their defects to fink into oblivion,’ -. 

This. Letter, confifting of fixty-feven pages in quarto, abounds 
in panegyric on.Mrs. Macaulay’s late publication, of which Mr. 
Loft feems to have been impatient to inform, the public that. he 
entertains the higheft opinion. . _ 

Ghe Reformation of Law, Phyfic, and Divinity: with Arguments to 
prove that tbeir Spirit. foould be the Bafis of our focial Con- 
trads, 3c. By Daniel Magenife, M.D. 8vo. 15. 6d. Bew. 


On .perufing the former edition of this pamphlet, we .ac- 
in the propriety /of (the reformation which the author 
ropofed*, He has now enlarged, as well as farther inforced 
: his original plan ; but we rather with than expec ‘to fee it 
adopted, at leaft in fome inftances, which might prove of public 
_ advantage. : | 
The Trial at Large of Robert Hitchcock, for the Wilful Murder of 
Edward Hitchcock his own Hather. Before the bon. Mr. Fufiice 
Nares, ar rhe Lent Affizes beld at Oxford, March 4, 1778. 
gto.’ 64. Bew. © | aS 
The crime, for.which this wretch juftly fuffered, was attended 
with circumftances that difgrace the age and country in which 
it yeaah Old Lear’s ufage from his daughter was kindnefs 
to the maoner in which he treated his father———but, let poets 
feign what they pleafe, the depravity of human nature will 
fometimes go beyond even fancy.—The trial gratifies curiofity, 
and appears to be accurately taken. 
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® Crit. Rey. Vol. xl. p, 165. 
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